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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: The words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit, and they are life.— John 6 : 63. 


t.. April 3.—The Power of Faith . ......-:. Matt. 9 : 18-34 
2° April ro.—The Mission of the Twelve . Matt. 9°: 35 to 10 : 15, 40-42 
3- April 17.—The Question of John the Baptist . . . Matt. 11 : 1-19 
4.. April 24,—Warning and Invitation... ... ; Matt. rr : 20-30 
5: May x —T'wo Sabbath Incidents. ........ Matt. 12: r14 
6. May 8:—Temperance Lesson ::. . 2.0.5. 6%. 


Prov. 23 : 29-35 
Matt. 12 : 22-32, 38-42 
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May 15,.—Growin 


Hatred to Jesus... . 
May 22.—The 


th of John the Baptist . Matt. 


&. 


9: May 2g.—The Multitudes Fed . . . : Matt. 14: oe 20S * 29-39 
10. June 5.—Jesus Walks on the Sea , 2... :.. att. 14 : 22- 

rr. Jane t2.—The Canaanitish Woman . . . + .. .Matt. 15 : 21-28 
12, Jane x9.—The Parable of the Sower. . . . . Matt. 13 : 1-9, 18-23 
13. June 26.—Parable of the Tares . ....'. 36-43 


Matt. 13 : 24-30, 
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The Victory 
_ [Inspired by a loved one’s fight with disease] 


T IS a leaguered city. Day by day 
_ With mine and countermine, with sword and 
: lance, 
The serried foes their ruthless lines advance 
Till the last hope of rescue flees away ; 
The walls.are crumbling here and there. The fray 
Grows hotter. Yet amid the hurtling dance 
Of deadly hail, slow grip of circumstance 
Constricting, may be heard a joyful lay 
Of life triumphant, high above the din— 
Not: mute enduring courage unsubdued, 
Nor. that grim close-jawed Stoic fortitude 
That fronts defiantly the foemen’s rage, 
But as a bird greets the breaking of its cage 
And the last barrier to its flight falls in. __ 
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This week the International Graded Course Edition 
of The Sunday School Times containing the June 
lessons is issued. Copies may be had for six cents. 
For subscription rates, see page 2378. 
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Spiritual Power Not as We Please 


We cannot come and go as we please, to and 
from the heights of spiritual power. _ We cannot take, 
and leave, and take again, by the mere act of our 
will, the blessings of close fellowship with God. 
Spiritual power, and close fellowship with God, come 
only as the result of a long, hard, struggling, main- 


tained climb: : the climb of that persistent duty-doing’ 


which is possible only to the surrendered life. We 
can fall from a height in an instant, and by a single 
act of the will ; but we cannot regain that height in 
an instant by the mere say-so of our will. The Devil 
spares least of all those who know best the joys of the 
spiritual heights of the life. of close friendship with 
God. To all such the temptation is constant and in- 
sistent to suppose that, because of what God has en- 
abled them to attain, they can ‘‘come and go'’* with 
greater security against real danger than if they had 
never known the blessings of the spiritual life. And 
they sometimes learn the bitter, costly lesson tha the 
return from a..slight. departure is. of agonizing diffi- 


culty. It is always easier, and it is infinitely better, 
to hold. than to regain. For we cannot regain all that 
we let go in our spiritual lapses. 


ax 


Narrowness is one of the blessings of life. Th 
can be no definiteness to one’s course, and no depth 
to one's life, without it. The fact that there are so © 
many persons who prefer a breadth of action and 
thought that knows no sharply defined limitations ac- 
counts for the fact that there are so many whose life 
has no depth and is heading nowhere. It was said of 
one whose life was given to the service of others ‘ 
‘« He was narrow, as the river whose course is defined, 
because it is confined by its banks—the river whose 
narrowness makes it deep, and causes it to be a bearer 
of life-giving power rather than a wasted swamp,"’ 
Those who have not yet seen and chosen the confines 
between which God would deepen their lives, and by 
which he would. give them increased power and use- 
fulness and a goal to aim for, have yet to learn the 
richness and privilege and joy of the narrow way. 
Few are they that find it ; but all may find it who will. 


Pat 


Destroying Our Temptations 

Temptations are seldom defeated in any lasting 
way by a direct fight with them. To get the better of 
any habitual temptation we must be striving for some 
goal that lies far beyond a mere overcoming, A man 
who ‘had fought'a never-ending and often losing fight 
with a déadly temptation tells of having finally had a 
vision of those possibilities of Spirit-given power for 
Christian service that are open to any who will yield 
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The Uplift of 


T IS a. common experience for one who has had 
occasion to let it be known that he does not 
attend the theater, to be asked, with expectant 

emphasis, ‘* But you go to the opera, do you not?’’ 
‘And if he has the temerity to reply that even the 
opera is excluded from his personal patronage, he is 
likely to be set down as one who is indeed leaning far 
backward in his zeal to abstain from things question- 
able. For grand opera is usually counted so harm- 
less, so dignified, so given to the interpretation of 
lofty musical themes, with what little acting there is 
in it reduced to a minimum, as to be in a wholly dif- 
ferent class from the usual run of plays and lighter 
musical ‘‘ shows,’’ and therefore free from the objec- 
tions that one may feel are attached to those other 
forms of entertainment. Many a real lover of music 
at its highest and best says that he must go to the 
opera if he is to make any pretense of keeping in 
touch with the music of master souls. Many’a con- 
scientious young Christian is told, in earnestness and 
sincerity, that while there may be some reason for 
refraining from theater-going, there is no reason for 
looking at the opera in that light: ¢Aere is a form of 
educatiye entertainment.to which.one. may.go with a 
clear conscience. In other words, grand opera has 
long been put in a class by itself, apart from con- 
fessedly unworthy exhibitions of the footlights, as 
standing in the main for higher art, deeper purpose, 
better morale, And those who deny this to the extent 
of denying themselves its pleasures are called un- 
reasonable, obstinate, straight-laced, hopelessly out of 
accord with modern culture and sane breadth of view. 
About a year. ago, however, there came into the 
lofty and dignified world of grand opera in America 
certain facts and factors that may fairly be taken into 
account as one views the whole question with the pur- 
pose of deciding the real place of this institution and 





themselves wholly to God's will and Christ's mastery. 
He made this goal of positive power his prayer ‘and 
his purpose ; and he says that he then experienced, 
for the first time in his life, not only victory over his 
old temptation, but an actual freedom from even its 
desire, such as he had never supposed could be pos- 
sible for him in the flesh. Overcoming is a negative 
and lesser goal. Attainment is a positive and greater 
goal, The greater, here as always, carries with it the 
lesser. Let us dare to claim from God, not mere 
freedom from failure, but the highest conceivable 
attainment in spiritual usefulness in his Kingdom 
that he, by a new creating of our life and powers, can 
give us. Our temptations, then, will be defeated, not 
so much by a fight as by starvation. 


ax 
The Sorrow of Reluctance 


Some of us respond to calls for volunteers, but 
not gladly and promptly. When we look back on our 
lives this will be one of our chief causes for regret. 
A few weeks ago a man who was known as a soldier 
of the Civil War was being asked about his experiences. 
After telling some war-time stories, with sadness in 
his voice he said : ‘* But I wasn’t really a volunteer. 
When the President first called for men I refused to 
go. And even-after the second call the company te- 
cruited from our town was miles away before I could 
decide to follow. I offered so late that I saw very 
little active service.’’’ How many aré in that case 
with their Lord! We hold back, as long as possible, 
from the service to which he calls, . Let us each one, 
on. the -first call, say’ with the great apostle whose 
friends were trying to keep him from work that meant 
great personal danger, but to which he knew that he 
was called, ‘‘I am ready."’ 
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Grand Opera 


his own attitude toward it. An opera bearing ‘the 
name of one of the characters that enters into the cur- 
rent Bible lesson in the International series was pro- 
duced, and was given wide publicity. The diseased 
miud of a moral degenerate so leprous in his own life 
that, for the safety of the community, he was forced to 
spend some years of his life in imprisonment, had 
taken a Gospel narrative and distorted it into a story 
of degraded passion that had no relation to the 
original facts. And this fiction of a mind belonging 
to a man who, because of his dangerous character, 
was not allowed his liberty, nevertheless was welcomed 
by the ‘‘music loving’’ public of culture and refine- 
ment, on both sides of the Atlantic, and was given 
the liberty of the grand opera stage, as set to music by 
an acknowledged master of the old: world. 

There was much public discussion of the opera 
‘*Salome,’” of course.. The newspapers in the cities 
where it was presented, or was likely to be presented, 
were filled with animated pros and cons. Many a 
protest against its production was made, from time to 
time ; but it was usually produced, and it doesnot 
seem to have lost money for its producers. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of: the lively 
discussion of ‘‘Salome’’ is the defense of it that was 
made by those critics and reviewers who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the whole realm of opera. Said 
one signed review in one of the leading newspapers. 
of this country : ‘‘ Neither dramatic genius nor mu- 
sicianly inspiration could avail to cloak the hideous 
moral deformity and sinister, demoniac suggestion of 
this one-act music drama... a spectacle meretri- 
cious, revolting, and. abhorrent, malign in artistic 
influence and reeking-with sadism.’’ Alongside this 
description; in the Same issué of the same paper, an- 
other writer recorded ‘that ‘‘the pressure brought to 
bear by the pulpit to prevent the performance not 





his case by such interesting statements as the following : 
*«In fact, many persons who were led by the popu- 
clamor 


lar to expect something of an especially lurid 
nature were probably ee for, barring per- 
haps the intense realism with which pictured the 
lust of Herod for the daughter of Herodias, here was 
little that had.not been «@ or surpassed in frank- 
ness in other operas which are accepted as a matter 
of course,”’ . rhe italics, here and hereafter, are not 
the newspaper writer's, but the Editor’ s.) 

Of the singer who took the leading part,. this writer 
said : ‘‘She was the beast she set out to portray from 
her first entrance. In the temptation of the saint she 
... im graphic pantomime indicated the extent of 
her absorbing ion ; but it was no worse than the 
treatment of similar episodes in other operas, and no- 
body found any occasion to shiver."’ 

Concerning the dance that is intended to imitate 
the lowest sort of Oriental debauchery, the reviewer 
said: ‘‘The dance was frank, and the graceful, slen- 
der body looked startlingly as though divested of 
clothes... . Perhaps this might have seemed a more 
serious breach of decorum had not the fad for classical 
dancing . . . familiarized the public with this kind of 
posturing.’’ 

The interesting emphasis all through this, declared 
and reiterated, is that this gravely-questioned opera is 
not fairly questioned, after all, because it really is not 
much worse than what the habitual opera-goer has 
long been familiar with. This, remember, is not the 
protest of a shocked prude; but the reassuring defense 
of friends of the institution. In another paper, a 
metropolitan singer who gave a recital of ‘‘Salome’’ 
expressed her surprise that the opera should be brought 
into question at all. Asked if she thought that a great 
opera must necessarily have an immoral theme, she 
replied :. ‘* Why, yes, they have to have themes like 
that....... The great people of the earth never walked 
the straight and narrow. path, at. least mighty few of 
them did, and. they didn’t. seem to. make good opera 
themes). Wagner's gods and goddesses. were about 
the: worst of the lot. But.we either have to have these 
immoral stories or go without grand opera.’’ 

Still another writer had this to say of the attitude of 
the cultured audience who watched this exhibition 
which its producer has called second only to a ser- 
mon : ‘If the solicitation of the strangely pale prophet 
by the lusting daughter of Herodias shocked the sen- 
sibilities of those among the thousands who are noted 
for their regular attendance at church and their ortho- 
doxy—and such were there in goodly numbers !— 
there was almost as fine acting this side the footlights as 
where the Judzan moon silvered the scene of sensuous- 
ness—for none gave evidence thereof. . . . Maybe the 
hopes or fears of the seat-holders had been built too 
high or dug too deep. _ Certain it is that the multitude 
of standees back of the brass railing in the rear of the 
first floor didn’t gasp any more than those who paid 
$7.50 for being fifty yards nearer the center of sen- 
suality.’’ 

That the defenders of ‘‘ Salome,’ who assert that 
this opera has no monopoly of the things for which 
some would condemn it, are justified in this claim, is 
seen from the notices of at least: two other operas of 
last season. Of one.of these it was said: ‘‘ Nothing 
more insinuatingly seductive and fascinating could be 
imagined than Mlle, in this act."’ Again, ‘‘ the 
singer invested the réle with all the sensuous sugges- 
tion that the situations called for."’ And of another 
member of the company : ‘She is a dream of volup- 
tuous beauty. Her dance of the priestess of Dagon 

. « is impossible to describe and must be seen to be 
understood.’’ Of still another opera a newspaper 
writer said, concerning the leading character; ‘* It is 
quite true that in her personal charms were 
revealed in the almost diaphanous costume, which as 
a courtesan of Alexandria she naturally and properly 
wore. But... there was not any over-accentuation 
of this feature."’ 

This, then, is that department of the stage which 
has been called so lofty and uplifting a thing that it 
is entirely worthy of the patronage of those who might 
properly withhold their sanction from the less worthy 
branches of the art. It would seem to the unsophisti- 
cated mind, on the contrary, that it has been reserved 
for harmless, high-toned grand opera to introduce to the 
public features that would not ordinarily be tolerated on 
the stage that is given up merely to acting without music, 
or to the lighter forms of entertainment with music. 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Tnis editorial presentation of the ‘‘uplift’’ of 
grand opera is offered in the columns of The Sunday. 
School Times for the consideration of those 








Confession, Sins, and Service 
One of the severest penalties of sin, even of for- 

given sin, is the haunting fear that we have forfeited 
all right to further service in the cause of Christ. This 
question is raised by a woman who writes of her strug- 
gles to get clear of the results of a sin of former years, 
and who asks two questions as to her present duty. 
Her letter, in part, is as follows : 

I thank you much answer 

orsh ta sot et eames tei it 
I want to ask two more questions to be answered in Notes 


nt johnt: 
re 


does he mean that we must confess our sins 
or only before the ones who have the more 
particularly been wronged by us? 

My other question is this: Is a woman like myseif a fit 
son to teach a Sunday-school class? 1 do want toserve Him, 
he has done so much for me, and I feel that I have some little 
ability along thesline of kaye way 4 F as I fear it was more a de- 
sire to atone than to serve that induced me to the class 
of boys from fourteen to sixteen years which I have teach- 
ing for more than a year. I know I am not worthy. 

There is no passage in the Bible that enjoins any 
duty of confessing specific sins publicly merely in 
order that such sins may be made known. To those 
who have been wronged by our sin we owe the con- 
fessing of our sin, provided the wronging of such per- 
sons is continued by our not confessing, or provided 
that there would be some obvious gain in confessing. 
Again, there may be times when we have reason to 
believe that we would be strengthened against repeated 
failure by confession to some sympathetic, helpful 
friend. But when no such reasons exist for confess- 
ing to individuals, then confession to God alone would 
seem to be our duty. That is apparently the confes- 
sion meant by John in the passage mentioned, when: 
he says: ‘‘ If we say that we have’no sin, we deceive 
ourselvés, and the truth is not in us. ‘If we conféss 
our sins, he is faithful and rightéous to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness."’ 
Such confession of sin to God is an absolute essential 
of forgiveness and cleansing; and such confession 
this woman's letter (in parts not here published) shows 
that she has made, in addition to confession to those 
whom she had wronged. There would seem to be no 
reason why she should confess further the sin that she 
describes. 


As to accepting such calls to Christian service as « 


now come to her, unsought by herself: if her whole 
life is now surrendered absolutely into Christ's keep- 
ing, and her only purpose is to serve him, surely she 
has no reason to believe that God would have her 
refrain from service because of her forgiven sin. — If 
only those whose past lives are peculiarly free from 
great sin can serve God acceptably, then many a 
worker must step out from the ranks. Saul of Tarsus 
had good reason to count himself, even though for- 
given and saved, forever shut out from active service 
in the cause that he had tried to annihilate. But the 
same Saviour who made Saul over can empower this 
forgiven woman of to-day into a worthy following in 
Paul's own footsteps. Christ's forgiveness is not a 
half-way measuré: It is an act of new creation. If 
our salvation were not good for service, it were a hope- 
less salvation indeed. 
se 


How Shall the Church Attract and Win ? 


** How skall we get people into the church ?"’ is 
a common question. All sorts of answers are sug- 
gested and tried. A Pennsylvania woman writes of 
some efforts that are being made in her town, by a 
Sunday-school class, to ‘‘enliven*’ things, and wants 
to know whether they are wise. 


I enclose a priated report of a recent affair in a Sunday 
school class, which is a concrete example rather than a hypo- 
thetical case, and the opinion of the Editor is requested as to 
the advisibility of such affairs. ‘This one having received such 
a ‘‘ puff,"’ another church is preparing a similar one, and it 
threatens to become epidemic in.the town, just as small-pox is 
now. But while there is a rigid quarantine in small-pox cases, 
this has not been diagnosed as a disease by any high authority, 
at least not publicly. This is the latest, but I fear not the last, - 
of a series’of similar things, In which there is a rivalry between 
a number ot churches to see which can produce the most sen- 
satiohal effect. From ordinary suppers it grew into elaborate 
banguets, then into masquerades in the church, and finally to 
this, ‘I'he theory of those favoring these methods is that stich 





things must be done in the church to keep 
from theaters. The theory of the 
give them vaudeville in the church one 
to the theater for it the rest of the 
of the church is Jessened. I am not an ultra- 
conservative by any means, and am enthusiastically in favor of 
progress in the t direction, but frankly admit I believe this 
to be retrogression, not progress. 
The newspaper clipping sent with the letter reads, 
in part, as follows : 
Exciting Divorce Case 
Although Class 13 of the ——- Church has .a name for orig- 
inality and qhivchaees none of its many fine nr sate acne 2 


ever the mock trial held in the social rooms of 
church Tuesday evening.... — 


Stage were as good as are found in many courts of 
justice throughout the country, while the costuming was sim- 
ply great. dialect was also one of the difficult features 
which was J good, while almost every witness necessitated 
constant activity on the part of the court crier, whose gavel 
was in almost constant use, as many new jokes as well as quite 
a few appropriate older ones were sprung from time to time 
by witnesses. 

Such an affair, to be conducted under the auspices 
of any church organization, is unworthy and demoral- 
izing. The church makes a fundamental mistake 
whenever it attempts to make the same appeal to peo 
ple that secular amusements of any sort make. The 
church does not exist for the sake of amusement or 
diversion. _ It exists solely for the purpose of binding 
the lives of men and women, boys and girls, closer to 
God, and bringing them more completely into the serv- 
ice of God and his Son Jesus Christ, through their 
voluntary and unconditional choice of that service. 
Social fellowship is well and proper, when it is brought 
about for the sake of increasing. friendship and, co- 
operation. between the members .of a church. But 
amateur theatricals is. a pretty poor business for. any 
church to get engaged in, for it stands for a complete 
departure from this fundamental purpose, a tet) 

People who are drawn :to a church because ofi:th 
‘*success’’ of its social affairs are not likely to add 
any strength to the church-or -gain any strength from 
the church. There is a better appeal than that for 
the church to make. Christ suggested it, when. he 
said : ‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 


unto me.”’ 
“dele 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


LMIGHTY GOD, Ruler of men and nations, thou Life of 
nature, and Father of us all: We rejoice in thee as our 
Lord, our Friend, our portion and satisfaction. We 


confess and deplore our shameful me ey to of opportunity 
° 


and privilege, in that we neglect to lean on thee, to obey thee, 
to hold fellowship with thee, and thus to absorb more of thee 
and grow strong and satisfied. What squalid pigmies of need- 
less di t and uneasiness we are, when we might be rich 
in joy, and resistless in wielding thy power to bless our fellows ! 
Cure, Lord, the shocking waste of which we are thus guilty. 
Make us aware of our ruinous folly, and constrain us to abandon 
it. Prick and prod us out of our life of low contentment, look- 
ing downward fot our standards instead of up ; measuring 
ourselves in dollars instead of morals; comparing ourselves 
with beasts instead of heroes ; boastful of small successes won 
by petty tricks and foxy shrewdness, instead of learning the 
high arts of an invincible integrity. ... Father, show us how 
short a distance we have climbed above the brutes, and how 
far we have yet to go before we are men, glorious in thine 
image, as thou hast appointed us. Open our blind eyes tothe 
real source of our miseries and failures, and to the plain path 
of absolute e-cape from them. Purge us of our unwarranted 
self-conceit. Shatter the fabric of our coarse pride and pre- 
posterous vainglory. Teach us, instead, the majesty of love, 
gentleness, and inflexible righteousness. Make us ambitious, 
not to ride down our feilows, but to serve them ; not to exalt 
self, but to uplift others; to help the fallen, to comfort the 
weary, to succor thé sad and beleaguered. . .. And thus, great 
God, stop the ghastly waste of human life and happiness due 
to besotted x wauamty and depraved passion, to low ideals, to 
organized selfishness, to public and private ra yt Thou 
hast made mankind rich—if only we were sensible and good ; 
but we drag out our days in poverty and distress, because’ we 
are neither good nor sensible—except in dislocated fragments 
of our thought and habit. Oh, that our whole life were up to 
the standard of our hest moments and our highest aspirations ! 
Lord, make it so—with us, and with all, Cure our public evils 
at the heart, not merely on the surface. Show us some way 
to. make honest money enough to pay a decent and an upright 
tax, rather than fill our empty pockets at the expense of public 
ignorance and shameless vice. ... To this end, prosper our 
churches, Blast out all religious sham and pretense. ... Bless 
our schools, and make our education vital, adequate, and uni- 
versal. Put righteousness into our politics, our statesmanship, 
our commerce, and. commen sense into our public reforms. 
And so take complete possession of us as to niake some worthy 
use of us so this great end. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 22 (Matt. 14 : 1-12) 





a hag accreting et oth, gc ertipie cts. 
Because in 


so sweet as sugar, but is a much better febri- 


fuge. Because I don't believe that an athlete can- 


train for a Marathon race on ice cream soda and 
fudge. Because I don't believe that pi 
are good muscle-builders for the tennis and bask 


et 
ball girl. Because I believe that the ye victory — 


of the Revolutionary War was Valley F I be- 
lieve in the strengthening discipline of sabes and 
trouble because men don't go into a rose garden to 
look for ship timber. I believe that Napoleon was 
defeated -by his succession of victories while’ Wash- 
ington was victorious through his many defeats. Be- 
cause I believe that America was discovered while a 
starving navigator was being turned away from palace 


doors under the smarting scourge of scientific geog- 


raphers. ‘Because I believe a man who never had an 
ache.never had a pleasure. Because. a. horse that is 
allowed to feed himself from the bin and have the 
run of the pasture never wins a race. . Because | be- 
lieve-in the old'Arab proverb, ‘+All sunshine makes 
the desert.’'” _ Bécause a snow-fed river lasts through 
the summer drouth. Because Jacob saw a vision that 
all the world still looks at, when his head was pillowed 


on a stone in the desert. Because David learned to’ 


govern Egypt in the cave of Adullam, and Joseph 
learned high statecraft in an Egyptian prison.. Be- 
cause people who get everything they want and get it 
easy, dié erying-for-the moon. 

Becaitse I believe in this world... I also believe in 
the spiritual world, but that isn’t-the one in which we 
live. And in'this ‘‘ world ye shall have tribulation.’ 

‘Life at the. street level/and life in'the altitudes are 


very different. ‘ The weather man gave -the official’ 


tefnpefature of yesterday afternoon,’ at the hour I was 
carried into ‘the ‘ hospital)’ unconscious from ‘heat- 


stroke, as only eighty-nine degrees. . But-that-was-up: 


on! the ‘roof of a» twenty-story’ building; ‘under the 
shadow of a protecting canopy, where the air was 
clean and pure and sweet, even if it was a little warm.’ 
Down where I was at work, laying an asphalt. pave- 
meént,'the hot sun ‘flamed down on the back of my 
head till my brain seethed. The reflected heat glared 
up from the paving stones into my face till my eyes 
went blind. I breathed the hot foul-smelling dust 
stirred up by the feet of a thoisand horses, and the 
poisonous exhalations from an opened sewer.'’ That's 
how hot it really was. A hundred.and. three in the 
shade and no shade.- I tell you, Pilgrims, we don't 
live up in the bréezy observatory ‘of the weather man, 
We work down in the street, and we live in a tenement. 

I do not believe one-little bit in the fundamental 
doctrine of cértain—or rather, very uncertain—relig- 
ious societies and schools of art, that ‘* Whatever is, 
Isn‘t,’’ and conversely, ‘* Whatever Isn't, -Is.’’ 

I believe: in the reality of the world into which I 
was born and in which I live, as firmly as I know I 
was born. I believe the material world is as real as 
the eternal world—while it lasts. I don’t believe that 
Ged gave me eyes just to play a joke on a’poor finite 
creature, taking ‘infinite pleasure in watching me see 
things wrong all my life. I don’t believe the Creator, 
who can-make things right just as easily as he can 
make thém wrong; gave me sensations which make the 
roaring of my bones fill the long night with aches and 
pains, ‘that he might laugh with his smiling angels at 
the poor fool ofa man who thought he was sick when 
they all knew very well there was nothing the matter 
with him. I don’t believe he painted an air-drawn 
picture of ‘a-world on a canvas of ‘nothing, that he 
might amuse himself: watching me pant up the non- 
existent steeps and fall into the uncreated depths, 
crying for childish fear in the imaginary darkness, 
and laughing with equally foolish joy at’ the unsub- 
stantial dream of fabulous sunlight. 

I could have no confidence in such a Providence. 
How could we ask him for bread, when there would 
be the haunting fear that he might give us a stone, 
just because our senses of sight and taste which he had 
given us were so misleading that we couldn't tell one 
from the other anyhow? .. To give his children de- 
ceiving sénses would be the brutality’ of a-heartless 
man who frightens little pena with a broom-and- 
sheet ghost. 

That we do have some imaginary y troubles and sick- 
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By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 


Here is some very straight talk that demolishes 
the backboneless idea that sickness, or affliction, is 
never God's will for his children, but always a curse. 
It should set forth on the pilgrimage with fresh vigor 
and unquenchable cheer those to whom God is en- 
trusting tests that may seem cruel, but that are life- 
bringing, power-making, glory-winning blessings. 

Because it will be desired by many as a message 
of comfort to send to a friend, The Sunday School 
Times Company is bringing out this article in attract- 
ive leaflet form, at 2 cents each, or $1 a hundred. 








nesses, everybody knows. But these are easily cured 
by imaginary medicines and imaginary treatment, and 
can be avoided by imaginary preventives. 

But sorrow in the soul of a man to-day is as real as 
was the agony in Gethsemane. The fire of human 
anguish is now as real as the suffering that made Job 
curse the day of his death, and smote his sympathiz- 
ing friends dumb with heartache. ‘‘ The flesh still 
quivers when the pincers tear, the blood will follow 
where the knife is driven.’’ Pain is real as pleasure. 
Sorrow is absolute as joy. If we would see the 
crown, we must look at the Cross which it enwreathes 
as-a halo. Anguish made sweet by Love. Pain en- 
dured and conquered, Suffering made Holy. Peace 
acquired through affliction. Human courage crowned 
by Divine compassion. And always, the Human as 
real as the Divine. 

‘There is, no. virtue, in mere,suffering, There. is..no 
goodness inherent in pain, Had there been nothing 
on the, Cross but the human figure of the Son of God, 
writhing in mortal agony, the spectacle had been re- 
pulsive.. The submission. to, the reality of the cross 
was its glory. The endurance of actual bodily pain, 
positive anguish of mind and soul,—this set the 
brilliants, outshining the stars, in the crown of vic- 
tory, 

For the crown is for a victor. And a victory over 
nothing. is .crowned with the shadow of a shadow. 
A triumph over imaginary foes wins but an imaginary 
crown, 

‘* Why. are .afflictions sent upon the. people of 
God?" That is one of the easy questions, I don’t 
know. And yet I reckon I know as much about it as 
anybody. I don’t know, for that matter, why afflic- 
tions are also sent upon wicked people. I don’t know 
why innocent children suffer for the sins of their 
parents, But they do... I don’t know why Abraham 

- Lincoln was assassinated by an actor, vanity-inflated 
with overwhelming sense of his own importance. I 
don’t know why Socrates was poisoned while his 
judges remained in office. I don’t know why Jesus 
Christ was crucified while Pilate sat on the judgment 
seat and. Herod continued to pollute a throne with 
iniquities. I don't know why, for three hundred 
years, God’s people, sheep of his hand and people of 
his pasture, walked on burning plowshares under 
skies of brass, while storms of persecution rained upon 
them in every form of horrible torture and fearful 
death. 

But I do know that that is the way the church con- 
quered the world for Christ. I do know that not one 
god of its persecutors is left in the world to-day, save 
as a broken fragment in a temple of dust. 

What do I know about pain, and sorrow, and trou- 
ble? I-know only what everybody knows—I know 
what has grown out of the heart-soil scarred by the 
plow and torn by the harrow. - I look at the receding 
storm and I see the splendor of the rainbow. I go 
into the depths of a murky swamp, and say, ‘* A nest 
of pestilential’ fevers.’’ Lo, at my feet the delicate 
beauty of am orchid. I catch the perfume of the 
sandal-wood on the edge of the axe. I hear the axes 
ringing in the forest of Lebanon, and I say, ‘‘ Death 
and destruction,’’’ Lo, the fragrance of the carven 
beams in the temple. For it is the°cedar that we call 
dead—the tree felled and. wrought into shapes of 
grace and use of worship, not the-living cedar inthe 
forest, that gives forth its incense of praise. I search 
the- world over,.all.-its continents,.islands;.and seas; 
for the sweetest, tenderest, boliest spot it holds, and 
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I kneel beneath the gnarled olives of dark Gethsem- 


ane.. My soul is made stronger, my thoughts purer, 
my life nobler, by its ageny of renunciation. I- look 
upon the cross of Roman instrument of 
torture and humiliation. Lo, it shines above every 
crown in the world, it glows with a radiauce more 
enduring than the sun, throughout the length and 
breadth of civilization,—an emblem of authority, by 
which princes reign! It gleams in the splendor of 
heaven above the dome of the universe. It glorifies 
everything that it shines upon. The contemptuous 
phrase of a Roman governor, a brutal sneer at the 
prisoner whom he feared, and a taunt to exasperate: 
the Jews whom he despised— ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth, 
King—'’ endures forever. Angels echo itin anthems 
of exaltation, and ‘‘ the great multitude, which no man 
could number,’’ and ‘every created thing which is’ 
in the-heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, 
and on the sea,"’ with one inighty voice catch up the 
scoff of Pilate, and with it ascribe ‘‘ the blessing, and: 
the honor, and the glory, and the dominion, for ever 
and ever,’’ unto the Lamb which was slain. 

Not unto him who put the cup aside at Gethsem- 
ane. Not unto him who came down from the cross 
and saved himself. But unto him who suffered ; who 
endured the cross—unto him who was slain. 

Ah, this old desire to make things easy, to smooth 
away all the difficulties, to evade all the burdens, to’ 
make the way to heaven down hill and sunny weather, 
—it is a sin as old as the race of man. It began in 
Eden when the tempter said, ‘‘ Pick out the easy 
things and the smooth path. Take only what looks’ 
good to yourself ; reach out after what is a delight to 
the eyes and is desirable to look upon.'’ ‘* Command’ 
that these stones ‘become bread,’’ was the later 
form of the same temptation. Aid once again it pre-' 
sented itself in the hour of human suffering and weak‘ 
ness, of faintness from pain and hunger and thirst— 
‘*and when they were come unto a place called Gol-: 
gotha, they gave him wine to drink mingled with 
gall: and when he had tasted it, he would not drink.''' 
It was a drug ; it would stupefy his senses ; it would 
render pain an illusion ; it would make the sacrifice 
easy. And when he knew what it was, ‘‘ He would: 
not drink.’’ eG 

There are teachers to-day who say to us: ‘*Shut 
your eyes to everything harsh and disagreeable, and: 
if you can’t see it, it isn't there. Try our great Os- 
trich Remedy for all-the ills to which human. flesh is 
heir. Stick your head in the sand, and you can’t see 
the lion coming."’ 

The lion is there, just the same, and if you'll just 
stay right where you are and keep your head in the 
sand, a little longer, there will be less ostrich and 
more lion on the landscape. 

What do I know about afflictions? I know only 
what everybody else knows—that they are guide-posts 
along the way of the Pilgrimage. If the pathway. lies 
through struggie and pains and fears, patience and 
love, and foes and fightings, you’re pretty sure to be 
on-the right road, What is this mighty ‘‘sea of trou- 
bles’'? That's the Red. Sea. Go right-ahead and 
see the glory of God. This is death in the desert? 
Speak to the rock, a-quiver with the heat glimmer, 
and see the fountains of life burst. forth. That? 
That's a king wailing the sorrow of a broken heart in 
the chamber over the gate. You’ re on the right way. 
These? A long line of prison * finger-posts'' —Peter 
and John and Paul and Silas—lots of prisons on the 
right road. This? A stormon Galilee. Good many 
storms on the ‘‘ Jesus Way.'’ This headless body? 
John the Baptist... That one? Paul. This shadowy 
garden where the starlight gleams softly on the crim- 
son dew of agony falling on the grass blades? Geth- 
semane, You have to pass through Gethsemane. 
This fearful hill? Calvary. This burst of glory and 
splendor of life and joy ? 


Qh, Pilgrim, this is Easter morn! You've come 


the right way, and you're Home, Pilgrim, you're 
Home! 4 
Now, suppose you had avoided all this? Turned 


back to Egypt? Worshiped Diana, and kept out of 

prison ?. Made a little money by thesale of your Christ, 

like Judas ?: Gone around Gethsemane? Bowed to 

Pilate: and avoided the Cross ?. - a ; 
PASADENA, CAL. 
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Our Public Men and: the Sunday-School 


‘UST as we are growing accustomed to the cry that 
this is the children's age, just as it begins to seem 
a little trite and unoriginal to plead the child's 
cause, behold a new voice in the air—7zhis is the 
men's age. 
Have not all ages been men’s nai? Have not 


men done the most of the governing, and of the fight- - 


ing? In a large degree the answer is affirmative. 
They have; and they have done other things, and 
still left the best things undone. To-day men are 
beginning to awake to the fact that, like the child, 
they have rights. The difference is that the child has 


been deprived of his rights, while men have deprived - 


themselves of their own. It is charged against them 
that they have too largely resigned to women and 
children the right of taking part in the moral and 
spiritual uplifting of the nation, They have been too 
busy making money, making themselves rulers of 
affairs, industrial kings, great scholars, and so forth. 
But too many of these men have failed to see how far 
the highest success in affairs, or in their intellectual 
or material interests, depended upon that very thing 
which they omitted from their program. 

Several months ago, Dr. George W. Bailey, the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the World's 
Sunday School Association, sent out four questions 
to the President and Vice-President of the United 
States, to the members of the Cabinet, to the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, to every. Senator and Repre- 
sentative, ‘and to all the Governors of the states. 
This questionnaire was prompted by.the fact that the 
World’ s. Sunday School .Association..was to hold its 
sixth convention in Washington, D..C., in May, 1910. 


The Four Questions 

1. Did you ever attend Sunday-school? If so, give name 
of ‘school. 

2.. Are you i in any a connected ‘with a Sunday-school 
at present? If $0, in what capacity? ° 

Do you ¢ ‘ascribe jany of your success in life to the Susi- 

day- Wehodl ? 

4. Give your views as to the'value of the Sunday-school 
as a factor in our national life. 


‘The total number of questionnaires sent out was 
541.,..Of the 116 who responded, all but two had 
attended Sunday-school for a greater or less period in 
early life. About 31 were either still actively engaged 
in Sunday-school work or had been so engaged up to 
the time of their recent necessary absence from home 
by reason of their official duties, or were indirectly 
interested in Sunday-school work through visits to 
Sunday-schools, making addresses, attending the Bible 
classes, or, as in at least once instance, were officers 
of state or local organizations. 

skn spite of the fact that practically all of the papers 
may be said to commend the.Sunday-schooh; either 
because of its influence upon the respondents them- 
selves, or becauseof its supposed influence for good 
upon the nation, ‘the indications ‘are that even these 
pro-Sunday-school men of affairs do not as a rule ap- 
pear to have fully recognized that this is the men’s 
age. To the very large majority of them the Sunday- 


_ School is .an institution only for the child. To be 


sure; about fourteen of them are members of, or occa- 
sidmal attendants, at, men's Bible classes ; but this 
does not negative the general sentiment that schools 
are mainly for children, Undoubtedly many of these 
men are led by the traditional idea, and if questioned 
particularly would not hesitate, to advocate the Sun- 
day-school as a. wholesome institution for all ages of 
both. sexes. But -the traditional view is always the 
difficult thing to reverse, and it is the thing which the 
immediately coming day wé// reverse. 

It is unnecessary here to quote testimony. or sub- 
pcena witnesses to prove this awakening of the twen- 
tieth century man te his right to. have his share in 
upbuilding his private business, the public business, 
and the world’s life in Christian morals and ideals. 

Two movements especially are in evidence here. 
One is The” Laymen’s Missionary Movement, the 
ether is the Men's Bible Class and Men's Brother- 
heod—the two are not quite, separabie—directly in 
connection with the churches, or indirectly through 
the Young Men's Christian Associations. 

The proportions to which these have already attained 
are indeed startling: But when all good men of*busi- 
ness and of affairs realize the full potency of the 
Sunday-school as a constructive, restrictive, directive, 


. day-schgol tends toward’ suecess'in fife. '* |; S 
Of those who are not “thus generalizing, but en-: 


Something over one hundred United States sena- 
tors, representatives, and governors of states re- 
cently answered four questions on their relationship 
to the Sunday-school and their view of the Sunday- 
scsool. Their replies furnish an unusually inter- 
here for the first time publicly summarized and 
interpreted. This discussion by our national lead- 
ers and representatives is a timely accompaniment 
of the World’s Sunday School Convention assem- 
bling this month in Washington. 








leavening factor in national, as well asin individual 
- life, then the degree of the men’s awakening will be 


infinite, more startling. : 
Now let us turn to some elas declarations on the 


‘part of these respondents. The few may speak for 


the many. A large proportion of these answers prac- 
tically duplicate each other, It is quite evident that 
most of the respondents had not thought very speci- 
fically on ‘this ‘subject..before. | They had hai a 
general sentiment, perhaps, and are quite sincere in 
what they say, but they find that these third and 
fourth questions, to be answered thoroughly, mean 
penetration and hard thinking. Some answer with a 
simp!< affirmative, and many others speak in general 
terms. Some are careful to qualify what they say, and 
a few even go so far as to criticize Sunday-school in- 
efficiency or to limit its right of way, while others base 
their conclusions upon reasoned principles. 

For instance, in answering the third question, Senator 
Chamberlain of Oregon, speaking on general principles, 
says that ‘‘a good moral training contributes to the 
success of every man’’; and similarly, Mr. Pickett of 
Iowa says that like any other good influence the Sun- 


deavoring to trace the specific influence of the Sun- 
day-school-upon themselves, Mr. Brantley of Georgia 
will not commit-himself on this until he has a satis- 
factory definition of ‘‘success’’—although he believes 
that ine Sunday-school is the greatest Tactor in plant- 
ing that’seed of Christian civilization which ‘is neces- 
sary to the maintenance of our government. Anda 
goodly number think they have been influenced 
toward success by the Sunday-school but. cannot defi- 
nitely trace it. Some, attributing their success in one 
degree or another to the Sunday-school and the church, 
do not forget-to credit their mothers also. _One of 
these is the Governor of Indiana, who, ‘although he ‘is 
a Bible teacher, wants to see the Sunday-school kept 
supplementary to the home training, in which case it 
is of vital importance to the nation. Some think they 
themselves have not been successful. 


As Affecting Our National Life 

Mr, Tirrell of Massachusetts does not see ihat the 
Sunday-school has directly made for success with him, 
but that indirectly it formed his church habits. The 
Governor of Wyoming, emphasizing the benefit which 
he received from the school library, expresses his con- 
viction that the Sunday-school ‘is the most important 
factor in our nation in promoting morality and strength 
of character among the youth of.our country’’; and 
Mr. Sims of Tennessee credits the Sunday-school as 
greatly supplementing the very limited day-school-ad- 
vantages which he had in youth. Mr. Hill of Connecti- 
cut, having experience as a Sunday-school teacher, finds 
his teachership valuable in keeping up habits of study. 
He goes so far as to believe that a Bible teacher of 
bright pupils is taking the best course in the line of 
higher education. Mr. Needham of California has 
the penetration to see, what many educators are-dis- 
cover.ag, that a knowledge of the Bible is essential to 
success entirely apart from purely. religious considera- 
tions. Let our public schools take note of this. 

The fourth question is as to the value of the Sun- 
day-sehool as a factor in the national life... This 
question touches public men at the point of their im- 
mediate interest. Many, like Mr. Moon of Pennsyl- 
vania and Governor.Ansel of South Carolina, refer to 
the Sunday-school as an influence in making good 
citizens and in training for civic duty, . More than 
one has spoken of the Sunday-school as valuable for a 
good start in life. 





Of those who answer in brief terms, a few 
show profound conviction, as in case of Mr. Tener © 
of Pennsylvania, who says simply, ‘‘ absolutely es- 
sential."’ In the same line, though more extended © 
in statement, is Mr. Murdock’s (of Kansas) declara- _ 
tion that «* you cannot find a normal man who ever 
attended a Sunday-school who will not say that it is 
of the first order as a factor in national life.'’ Simi- § 
larly, Mr. Steenerson of Minnesota believes that ‘‘ the 
Sunday-school in its influence for good exceeds any 
other single institution in the world,’’ while Mr. Woods 
of lowa, a Sunday-school man, says that it would be 
a more important factor than it is if communities 
were better organized. The Governor of Delaware 
puts it ahead of all other institutions combined for 
planting the seeds of moral and religious life. And 
Mr. Focht of. Pennsylvania beli¢ves: that without the 
Sunday-school there would be little chance for any 
extended existence of our national life, Mr, Ferris 
of Oklahoma sees that its influence reaches to those 
who do not even attend the school, ‘‘ permeating 
everything and everybody."’ 

When we come to these who are in greater or less 
degree specific, we find an interesting variety in ex- 
pression. Take a few specimens : 

Mr. Adamson of Georgia believes in all agencies 
which keep children out of mischief and instruct 
them. Nota few, like Mr. Richardson of Alabama, 
Mr. Lamb of Virginia, and Mr. Young of New York, 
see that individual character is at the root of national 
character, and that the Sunday-schoel makes for this. 
Mr. Lamb statés that he. has ‘‘for a leng time been 
earnestly veneer in the wantaps school cause,"’ 


Vital for Our ‘Future 
Patriotism naturally comes in for large consideration. 
Thus, Mr. Graham of I}linois, believing that religion ig, , 


the basis of merality and that morality is essential to 
. ithe perpetuity of the, republic, ‘believes, also that’ ithe. 
“‘Sunday- school ‘in promoting . morality Promotes , true: 


patriotism, The ‘Governor of Wyoming; puts it nega- 4 
tively, but forcefully, when he says that. ‘*unless, mora} 
development keeps pace with our material progress this 
nation will floufder and ultimately fail.’’ A significant .. 
truth is pointed out by the Governor of Utah when he 
says that-‘‘love of God and love of country are in- 
separable." Mr. Morrison of Indiana knows that the . 
perpetuity of free government depends not alone on the 
‘little red schoolhouse'’ but quite as, much on the 
‘open Word’’ and, the general knowledge thereof. 

A new point of view comes in through Mr. Sim- 
mons of New York, ,who says that the Sunday-school 
begets qualities which’are the foundation of success- 
ful business. Again, Mr. Hobson of Alabama calls it 
the greatest factor in preparing the nation for its great 
work as, the foremost.missionary nation of the werd. 
Mr. Kopp of Wisconsin lays down a truth of aphe- 
ristic worth when he: says ‘‘ the greatest safeguard for, 
a young man is tobe a CONSIERD TNTNS-SonOet at- 
tendant.’’ 

We sée in such utterances as those of Mr. Kopp 
and Mr. Hobson a sighting of this as the men’s age. 
When Mr. Jones of Washington’ says that ‘‘the more 
children we can get into the Sunday-school the more 
good citizens we will have,’’ he is announcing a basal 
truth which is either expressed or implied in almost 
every other. answer: quoted or not quoted here. © Of 
course childhood is the time to begin an education, 
When the Sunday-school was in itS infancy as an in- 
stitution it cared for infants. In proportion as it 
found itself as a fundamental force in civilization it 
began to include those who have a more direct part 
in civilization than infants can have. Butif men who 
conduct the commerce and industry and government 
of the world would make the most of their opportunities 
for themselves and for the world, they cannot afford te 
rest on the fact that they. were Sunday-school, children, 
or that their wives and daughters and sisters are Sun- 
day-school teachers or Bible class students. Not a few 
of these public men see that the question of the per- 
petuity of this nation is.a moral question, and further 
they see that the full force of morality must be reoted 
in the Christian religion, The conclusion is self-evi- 
dent : No business man, no man of affairs, no man who 
claims to be patriotic, no man who is looking for the 
best thing in any walk ef life, can afford to turn his 
back on the Sunday-schoel, —nay, rather, he must give 
it his positive, personal, and permanent support. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 22 (Matt. 14: 1-10) 
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When You Make an Address 
F YOU want to make an address at 
the Children's Day service there can 
hardly be a more instructive topic 
than Children's Day itself. Tell some- 
thing of the history of the observance 


of the day. There are many claimants | 


of first observers of Children’s Day, and 
while it must remain uncertain who ‘‘in- 
vented"’ it, there is much definite in- 
formation about its evolution, and this 
material will make a very interesting talk 


‘without any ‘‘glittering generalities."’ 


The Rev. Dr. W. F. McMillen, District 
Secretary of the Congregational Sunday 
Schpol and Publishing Society, in Chi- 
cage; has given much attention to the 
investigation of the hi of Children’s 
Day, and he has revised his little book- 
let entitled, ‘‘ Children’s Day: How It 
Grew Up, Its History and Observance,”’ 
which The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany will be glad to supply at the pub- 
lisher’s retail price, 25 cents. 


; “ 
Good Plans for the Day of Days 


HERE are three distinct methods of 
observing Children's Day : One in 
which the pupils of all ages are 

gathered into the auditorium to be 
preached to by the pastor or some other 
grown person, who may or may not have 
the gift of instructing them. A second 
which aims merely to please the eye 
and entertain the visiting parents with a 
program by the children which is more 
or less fanciful and tends to make a show 


of the little ones taking part in it. The | 


third’ is’ a'program by the children which 


tries to show the work accomplished in 


the regular school hour during the year. 
Incidentally let me say that this latter 
plan greatly simplifies the work of the 
leader, and is much more apt to be suc- 
cessfully carried out. 


It also means that Children’s Day be- ' 


come a crystallization of the school’s 
work, a showing of the knowledge gained 
and the progress made, It is most logic- 
ally in point of time the pupils’ promotion 
day. For the Sunday-school is rapidly 
falling into line with the secular schools 
in such matters as grading, knowledge 
tests; and promotion at a time when 
promotion is in‘the:air. 

The first of June is the’ logical end of 
every school term ; diversion and lighter 
tasks must rule in mid-summer. 

It is the day when we may expect 
parents and friends not active in the 
school to come in, and we want not so 


much to entertain them as to put them | 


in touch with the child’s course of study 
and our methods of teaching. 

With this clear ptirpose in mind, the 
program-maker ‘will eliminate all that 
is merely pretty and showy, though the 
service must always be attractive. There 
will be no foolish little recitations learned 
for the occasion, requiring endless drill in 
preparation and forgotten as soon as said. 

Instead, the choicest of the memory 
work of the year will be presented in 
the form of an ordinary, every Sunday 
program ; and, to avoid confusing the 
children, in the usual order. Their 
prettiest songs will be chosen, of course, 
and the various grades—if several are 
concerned in the exercises, as they should 
be—will each have its bit of concert work. 
Let new pupils be welcomed and birth- 
days remembered in the regular way. 
Grown people always enjoy these simple 
things, done by the little ones themselves 
in their own sweet way. 

Right here let me suggest that teachers 
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Al - le- lu-jah, Al-le-lu-jah, glo-ry to our King. 
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eliminate themselves as much as possible, 
having printed programs for the audi- 
ence, and letting the quiet signals régu- 
larly used for the children take the place 
of verbal announcements. Explanations 
and apologies are not to be tolerated. 
And let all the grown people stand 
below the platform upon which the chil- 


dren are massed, doing and saying only 
what is absolutely necessary. It is Chz/- 
dren's Day. . 

Logically arranged, the program will 
follow some.such order as this : 
Opening Verses (responsive Scripture). 
The Lord’s Prayer. 
Song, Primary Department. 
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> 
Memory: Work in Concert, Six-year-old Chil- 


dren. - es ‘ 
Memory Work in-Concert, Seven-year-old 
Children.) 5 © 
New Pupils Received. 
Song, ‘Primaries and Beginners 
Birthday Sérvice. - 
Cradle Roll Calf, Secretary. 
Welcome Song’ (as ‘thrée-year-old babies 
march in). : 
Presentatién of Certificates, Secretary. 
Beginners (whatever they can do best). 
Presentation of Certificates; Beginners Su- 
perintendent. ‘ 
Primary Graduates” Work. Ap 
Presentation of Diplomas, Primary Superin- 
tendent. : ” 
ae ee Pastor or Superinten- 
ent. 
ree Department. 
ng and Concert Scripture, or Bible’ Drilts. 
Welcome to Primary Graduates (leading them 
from the platform to seats in ‘Junior 
section). 
Presentation of Diplomas, Junior Superin- 
tendent. 
Song by Main School. 
(Intermediate Work: briefly presented. ) 
Song, whole Congregation. 
Benediction. 


This program /oeks monotonous, but 
it really is not, as different grades are 
brought to the front to receive their 
recognition and present their work. 

When the little three-year-olds:come 
marching in from. a side-door, let them 
be kept in line by holding on to a rib- 
bon, or a daisy or clover chain, or simply 
by holding on to one another's skirts, ' 
kindergarten fashion, while ‘the older 
children sing their welcome song. 

A pretty touch of color may be given 
(and confusion saved among the leaders) 
by tying the certificates with different col- 
ored ribbon for the various grades ; for 
instance, white baby ribbon (with a tiny 
bunch of sweet peas) for the wee ones, 
pink for the beginners,. blue for the pri- 
mary, gold for the junior, and a delicate 
green for the intermediate diplomas. 

Although the school be thoroughly or- 
ganized, with even a flourishing Home 
Department, the older grades should have 
no part in the actual program of this day, 
being present merely as interested spec- 
tators. For itis Children’s Day, and the 
service must be brief for the sake of the 
tiny folks in the audience as well as upon 
the platform. ‘Rally Day is the time for 
calling the rolls, and inaugurating new 
plans. We must make a distinction be- 
tween the opening and the closing of the 
school year. 

The keynote of the whole occasion is 
to be simplicity—naturalness, a service 
within the understanding and the ability 
of the little ones themselves. Yet be- 
cause of this very simplicity it will come 
close to the hearts of the grown people 
who witness it. . 

By all means have the names of the 
promoted ones printed upon the backs of 
the programs, for it never fails to please, 
and will cause many a leaf to be sent to 
relatives or folded away among childish 
treasures. 

In Brooklyn, East Orange, Savannah, 
and several other cities, a Children’s 
Day parade is arranged for the afternoon, 
in which all the schools of all denomina- 
tions unite in a march through the main 
streets to some convenient park, where, 
they sing together and listen to some 
splendid address. 

Whatever plan be chosen, leaders must 
feel the day an opportunity not to be 
missed or to be lightly esteemed. It 
may so easily be the day of days in our 
Sunday-schools, looked forward to and 
looked back upon by many a loving little 
soul.—Lee McCrae. Birmingham, Ala. 
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LESSON 8. 









The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Parallel passages: Mark 6: 14-29; Luke g: 7-9. 
Getting Started in Class : 


AST November a very unusual sort of will was 
filed in the Probate Court of a city in one of our 
middle western states, It was the last testa- 

ment of a noted gambler and race-horse man, and 
par of it read, according to the report: “It is my 

esire, as far as possible, to pce A every person, man, 
woman, or child, any money which I may have won 
from them by gambling during my lifetime, and I 
direct my executors to make efforts to learn their 


names, and to reimburse them to the full amount, | 


with interest, from the day the money was won.” 

What do you think of such a will? After opinions 
have been given, ask the question, Was the will a 
commendable one? After this has been discussed, 
ask another question; Could the dead gamblers ex- 
ecutors carry out his will by finding every one who 
had lost money to him, and thus reimbursing all? 

No; it was a very mys selfish, and quite futile 
attempt to undo, after life was over and a ‘ = 
time” had been had, all the evil that had been done 
during the lifetime. No man’s last will and testa- 
ment can thus undo all or any of the worst effects of 
his life. There is only one ‘ testament,”— which is a 
‘* New Covenant” not made by man,—which can undo 
any of the evil effects of a misspent life. And even 
Christ’s own New Covenant cannot make things as 
though they had not been, though it can do much in 
the way of healing and restoring. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Sometimes it is well for us (who are older than the 

oungest classes) to take a square look at sin, study 
its-trail and itself, and.try.to see it.as it is in all its 
hideous reality. We-have.our oe in the first 
twelve verses of' Matthew i¢4. ‘e shall never see ‘it 
in a much worse light than we see it here, but—and 
here is the truth that God wants to burn into our 
souls—any sin and all sin, no matter how harmless 
and trifling it seems, can become just as hideous and 
work out into aaat as black results as we see here. 

For a simple but definite and thorough way to 
bring out the facts of Herod’s character in a class- 
search use the plan given in Miss Lovett’s third 

ragraph. The whole dark brood of the Herod 
amily is described in Riddle’s and Stalker's second 
paragraphs, respectively. 

Herod forged a chain of sin for himself consisting 
of seven links that are mentioned in this lesson, 
though the chain was of course lengthened and 
strengthened by many other links not described 
here, With the addition of every link to the chain, 
Herod was shackled more closely and hopelessly. 
What were the seven links? Draw out from the 
class, if possible, the following seven facts of sin: 


1. He married his brother’s wife. 

2. He refused to pay'any stteition to John’s rebuke, 
though he knew it was deserved. 

3. He imprisoned this one, whom he might have made 
his best friend, 

4. He gave a riotous feast in his own honor, in violation 
of Oriental convictions (seé Mackie, 2), with all the ac- 
companiments of sin and loss of self-control. 

5. He made a wickedly rash, wholly unjustified, and 
probably drunken, promise, 

6. He yielded to his weak fear of seeming to go back on 
his word. 


7. Then he murdered. 


It is not a pleasant picture. But the progress of 
goer ates sin never is a pleasant picture, It always 
eads in the same direction, death and murder: 
the murder either of others, or of self, or of both. 
Yet there is another picture right alongside of this 
black one, at every step of the way, and it is a glori- 
ously bright one: John the Baptist’s part in the 
story. The Kingdom that John came to herald was 
making mighty strides. Drive home this great truth, 
which 1s Pierson’s entire message this week: When 
wrong-doers begin to fight Christ's er ti at ts 
a sure sign thai the Kingdom is making progress. 
The persecution of Christians, the martyrdom of 
missionaries, ought to cause no concern ; it is only 
reason for thanksgiving. For it is a sign that Chris- 
tianity is *‘doing things,” achieving, winning, when 
men try to; apit. Nobody attacks a religion that is 
lifeless. Use the illustrations in Pierson's article. 
John went in for duty-doing, at the cost of his life. 
Herod went in for self-seeking, at the cost of his 
soul. Which do you prefer? Suppose Herod. had 
left a last will and testament like the Western gam- 
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MAY 22. THE DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Matthew 14: 1-12. Commit verses 10-12 


Golden Text: He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.—Proverbs 16 : 32 


1 At that season Herod the tetrarch heard the 


is not lawful for thee to have her. 5 And when he would have 
t him to death, he feared the multitude, because they counted 
im as a pi et. 6 But when Herod's birthday came, the 
d ter of Herodias danced in the midst, and pleased Herod. 
7 ereupon he promised with an oath to give her whatso- 
ever she chould ask, 8 And she, being put forward by her 
mother, saith, Give me here on a platter the head of John the 
Renee. And the king was grieved ; but for the of his 
oaths, and of them that sat at meat with him, he commanded 
it to be given ; 10 and he sent and beheaded John in the prison. 
11 Ard his head was meh oy on a platter, and given to the 
damsel : and she brought it to her mother. 12 And his disci- 
ples canie, and took up the corpse, and buried him ; and they 
went and told Jesus. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
ze 


Your Jesson Questions Answered 


Verse 1.—What time was meant by ‘that season’’? 
What was a tetrarch? What report is referred to? (Rid- 
dle, first pzragraph, and on v. 1.) 

Verse 2,—Would ‘‘ servants ’’ here mean officers of the 
court? Wes a rising from the dead supposed to be possi- 
ble in those days? Is it probable that Herod thought 
literally that John the Baptist was risen from the dead? 
(Riddle ; Stalker, 2; Sanders, 2.) 

Verse 3.—What more is known about Herodias and 
Philip ? (Riddle, second paragraph ; Stalker, 2, 3.) 

Verse 5.—Why should Herod have feared the multitude ? 
What was a prophet, in this sense ? (Riddle; Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 6.—What more is known about the daughter of 
Herodias? (Riddle, second paragraph. ) 

Verse 7.—What kind of oath would such a king be 
likely to use? (Riddle; Mackie, 3.) 

Verse 9.—What custom with regard to oaths is evidently 
referred to here? (Riddle. ) 


Verse 10.—Were Herod’s fears (v. 5)-realized in any 


way? (Riddle.) 
Verse 12.—Were John’s disciples 
this time? (Riddle ; Sanders, 14.) 








bler’s, directing his executors to reimburse, with in- 
terest, all whom he had ever wronged in his life- 
time. Not much prsceumgyacnren — was there ? 
Nor is there any more possibility, with us, of our 
ever ‘‘making good” the wrong that we do to-day, 
or to-morrow, in any direction. Christ himself.can- 
not undo it for us. e can heal us from the sickness 
unto eternal death which our sin entitles us to, but 
he cannot restore things, for us or for others whom 
our sin has harmed, to be as they might have been had 
we not sinned. Herod’s black life-story has a warn- 
ing that God would have us face without dodging. 


Light-Gleams from the Other Lesson-Writers 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times) 


Where the incidents of the lesson happened (Riddle, on 
v. 10). 

i Herod may have believed that Jesus was John risen 
from the dead (Riddle, on v. 2), 

Five topics for brief papers in an adult class (Sanders, 
5-9). 

The binding character of oaths in that day (Riddle, on 
vs. 7, 9; Mackie, 3). 

Herod uns ney characterized ; weak, vacillating, 
double-minded (Stalker, 2). 

Herodias’ coldly diabolical plan and sin (Stalker, 3). 

How the Oriental puts 4 sett and religious standing above 
all kind of prominence (Mackie, 1). 

On grand opera and dancing: thoughtful material here 
for class discssion (Ridgway, 2, 3). 

A visit to the traditional place of John’s burial (Visiting 
the Lesson-Scenes), 

A birthday beginning to the lesson teaching (Lovett, 1, 2). 

Should a bad promise be broken or kept? (Lovett, 4.) 

Interesting, searching questions concerning John for 
class discussion (Stalker, last paragraph). 

Was Johr’s life a failure? What makes life a failure? 
(Lovett, 5.) 

A clever puzzle-picture plan (Lovett, 6). 

Good verses to memorize (Foster). 

The gain of being sorry beforehand (Ridgway, last para- 
graph). 

The gain of self-control strikingly illustrated (first three 
illustrations in Round-Table). 

John died climbing (Round-Toble, last paragraph). 





p's wife. 4 For John said unto him, It 


Jesus’ disciples: at 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


EROD tue Terrarcn. — Usually known as 

Herod Antipas. ‘‘Tetrarch” was the title of 

a ruler whose dominions were a part of a king- 

dom or province. ‘The term implies a fourth part, 

but it was often applied to the ruler of any subdivi- 

sion of a former kingdom. This Herod is called 
‘‘king” by Matthew and Mark, not by Luke. . « 

The Herodian F. .—Herod ‘‘ the Great” had ten 
wives and fourteen children. Some of these he put 
to death, but his evoremennte “or toma agg 4 and as 
intermarriages amo them uen occurred, 
there is room for Coatupion: Those referred to in 
the lesson are (1) Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Gal- 
ilee and Perea, afterward displaced by his nephew, 
Herod A: ippa I (Acts 12). Antipas was the mur- 
derer of John the Baptist. His mother was Mal- 
thace, a Samaritan. daughter of Aretas, king of 
Arabia Petrea, was his first wife, but he abandoned 
her for the sake of Herodias, his niece, the wife of his 
half-brother Herod oe Herodias proved his un- 
doing, for she persuaded him to go to Rome to contest 
the advancement of Herod Agrippa, hér brother, where 
he failed and was banished by Caligula. (2) Herod 
Philip, the son of Herod and Mariamne = second 
wife of that name) was the husband of Herodias, 
when Antipas took her away. Heremained a private 
citizen. (3) hee f the tetrarch, son of Herod and 
Cleopatra, married Salome, the daughter of Herodias. 
(4) Herodias, the daughter of Aristobulus, a son of 
Herod, appears in her true character in the lessen. 
(5) Her daughter, whose dancing pleased Herod An- 
tipas, was named Salome, but pahebty also bore the 
name Herodias (Mark 6: 22, margin). Other de- 
scendants of Herod, in the fourth generation, appear 
in apostolic history. An unsavory record throughout. 


Light.on, Puzzling Passages;;; 2... :: uO. Bows! ¥ 
Verse-1:—A? that season: This phrase ‘is’ used 


quite indefinitely ‘in this Gospel, but ‘the time was” 


robably in the latter’ part’of March, or the beginning 
of April, A. D. 29. For the feeding of the five ae. 
sand, which occurred shortly before the Passover ‘of 
that year (John 6: 4), must have immediately fol- 
lowed the lesson (vs. 13-21). From this point onward 
the chronological order is adhered to in this Gospel. 
—The tig iy concerning. Jesus: His teachings and 
miracles had doubtless been proclaimed by the twelve 
cours. who had been sent out before this. Possi- 
bly Herod had been in lower Perzea during our Lord’s 
previous ministry, and hence had not heard of him. 
Or he may not have paid any attention to the matter 
until after the death of John the Baptist. 

Verse 2.—His servants: Literally ‘* boys,” a term 
often applied to household servants. Here it prob- 
ably includes the officials of his court.—Risen from 
the dead : Most Jews beliéved there would be a resur- 
rection, and many held to a bodily reappearance of 
one or more of the old prophets (chap. 16: 14). It is 
nesta that Herod’s guilty conscience led him to 

ieve that John had literally ‘* risen from the dead.” 

Verse 5.—Feared the multitude: Such rulers as 
Herod were in constant dread of popular tumult, 
especially as unpopularity might affect their interests 
at Rome.—Counted him as a prophet: That is, an 
inspired teacher, speaking 7: divine authority, not 
simply one who predicts. his view of John was 
general among the people, though not necessarily 
leading to disetpleship. 

Vetse 7.— With an oath: Verse 9 suggests that 
he made several oaths, all to the same effect. 
As Jewish casuistry regarded oaths to be binding 
only when God was ae to (comp. Matt. 5 : 33- 
36), it is prohable that Herod made an oath calling 
on God, possibly adding a curse if he failed to fulfil: 

Verse 9.—for the sake of his oaths: Herod felt 
himself bound by his oaths, as do many ungodly men 
in these days. The presence of so many witnesses is 
referred to in the latter part of the verse, as an addi- 
tional reason for fulfilling his foolish promise. 

Verse 10.—He sent and beheaded John in the 
— : The prison was at Macherus, east of the 

ad Sea, but it is disputed whether the feast was 
held there. The murder of the Baptist was not fol- 
lowed by any popular tumult. The account of Mark 
6: 17-28) is much fuller, showing the attitude of 

erod toward John and the agency of Herodias in 
the ghastly transaction. 

Verse 12.—J/hey went and told Jesus: They had 
remained disciples of John, but after his death natu- 
rally turned to Jesus, in view of the relation of the 
two teachers. It is not certain that all became disci- 
ples of Jesus. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


_WUBSSON FOR-MAY 22 «Matt. 14: 1-12) 


_ By Professor James Stalker, D.D. 


HE Sataisegie SS at eee e cates Besent. 
+ the same , a turning-point in the career of 
_ Jesus, foreshadowing the doom to which right- 
eousness would have 
in the other. , 

A Man or Peevine sut Witnout CHARACTER.— 
There are four prominent Herods in the New Testa- 
‘ment—Herod the Great, whoslew the babes of Beth- 
lehem; his son, -Antipas, before whom Jesus was 
‘sent by Pilate; L,a ndson of Herod the 
Great, by whom James was killed and Peter im- 
prisoned; and Agrippa II., son of Agrippa I., before 
whom Paul had to appear at Czsarea. They were 
an evil race. This one was the second of those men- 
tioned above. He ruled over Galilee and Perea, 
and lived at Tiberias, a town he had built on the 
lake of the same name; but this lesson-incident is 
said by —— to have happened at Macheerus, a 
residence of his in the extreme south of his domin- 
ions, near the Dead Sea. Jesus once called Herod 
‘that fox”; and he was of a slippery. unstable na- 
ture. He flattered his subjects, and he flattered his 
Roman masters, in-both cases without success. He 
combined the superstition of a Jew, as seen in his be- 
lief that the dead man whom he had slain had risen 
to life, with the curiosity of a Greek, as shown in his 
desire. to hear the Baptist and afterward to see 
Jesus, and with the cruelty of a Roman, as shown in 
this incident. ‘He had stolen Herodias from her hus- 
band, his own brother, a private citizen at Rome, 
tempting her with the bait of a crown—his own wife 
being aliveat the time. Yet he hankered after religion 
and invited the Baptist to his court. Then, from the 
lips of the shaggy son of the desert, the royal ears 
heard such tones as court-preachers rarely utter. 
He sometimes wanted to kil john, being restrained 
only by the fear of the people; and sometimes he 

rotected him from the wrath of Herodias, sending 

im to distant Macherus, to be out’of the way. 
There.was-a kind of kingliness in his respect for his 
oath and: for his courtiers; but it was a debased kind. 

A Woman's Revence,—It was Herodias who 
staged this tragedy. - One of the Evangelists remarks 
that it took place ‘‘when a convenient day was 
come.” .It was. not the inspiration of a moment,-but 
a long coutrived and skilfully executed effect. She 
knew Herod through and through: ' She‘knew' how: 
the wine would warm his blood, and how the presence 
of the personages of his court would stir his arro- 
gance. She knewthe very moment at which he would 
commit, himself... Then, with caleulated diplomacy 
the gift was asked ‘‘here”—that is, on the spot ; no 
time being allowed for reflection. For. her, it must 
be acknowledged, everything wasat stake. Shehad 
left her home and her lawful husband for the sake of 
a crown; and, if now she were hurled from the 
throne; where was she to go? P hes, was making 
Herod dread her presence at his side. While the man 
might forgive the Baptist, the woman could never do 
so. She thirsted for his blood; and she went straight 
to her purpose. ‘Thus does one sin lead to another; 
it hardens the heart and corrupts the whole nature. 
The worst punishment of sin is six, 

THe UNnwortHy DauGHTER OF «aN UNWORTHY 
MoTHER.—One of the worst aspects of Herodias’ con- 
duct has not yet been mentioned—the way in which 
she made use of her own daughter to compass her 

urpose. There isnosight more beautiful and touch- 
ing than a mother training up an accomplished daugh- 
ter to walk in the ways of chaste, dignified and 
useful womanhood. All the more repellent is the 
sight of a mother abusing her position and influence 
to make a daughter the instrument of her guilt. 
But, if the men of the house of Herod were an evil 
race, much more so were the women; and this one 
was so apt a pupil that, it is evident, the family cor- 
ruption had eaten deeply into hernature. In Oriental 
courts, like those of the Herods, dancing was one of 
the principal resources on occasigns of revelry, as it 
still is in the native courts of the East; but it was 
carried out by women of doubtful reputation; and 
part of the piquancy of the present performance was 
that a princess should risk such a display. Herod 
ought to have been covered with shame, but he was 
pleased; and no doubt his fellow-revelers roared 
with mirth at the defiance of decorum, as they also 
no doubt did at her daring request; for ‘‘ fools make 
a mock at sin.” Did her nerve not fail when she had 
in her hands that ghastly vessel? There was one at 
least who did not blanch—‘‘slic gave it to her 
mother.” if 

THE QUENCHING OF A BURNING AND A SHINING 
Licut.—How did the Baptist bear himself at this 
final moment? He had never feared the face of man; 
was he equally fearless in the face of death? Had he 
hoped that Jesus would, in some way, release him 
from imprisonment ? and, when he saw that this was 
not to be, did his faith stand the test? Had the argu- 
mentation of Jesus, sent to him through his messen- 

ers, worked conviction? It speaks well that John’s 
isciples, after taking up and burying the r, head- 
less y, ‘* went and told Jesus.” his is the safe 
way to go in all perplexities. Yet the darkness on 
this occasion was deep on earth; and we require to 


to succumb in the one case as 


curred by an 


‘feast, and 
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into the upper world. His departure this earth 

was unlike that of ‘his ‘prototypé Elijah, who 

went up in a chariot of fire; yet he went to a more 

gn wom en one weet than even Elijah, 
one of the noble army of martyrs. 

ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 

“ 
° . : 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 
. i t O- 
Micolppece te Yee Jaws nny elle de Sag 

HEY counted himas a prophet(v. 5). In Jewish 
gradations of digeity. and in Oriental thought 
generally, piety takes rank above wealth, 
family, and secular office, as being nearer to God, 
The Pharisees based their claim to occupy the chief 
places in assemblies on the fact that as the exponents 
of the Law they had succeeded to the chair of Moses. 
Even at the present day any great movement, such 
as a national war, must have a religious motive in 
order to arouse enthusiasm and become popular. 
Among a large section of the Moslems the objection 
to the Constitution is that it seems to put citizenship 
and the social welfare of the Empire above religious 
sr mag sage Toa similar class among the Jews 
ionism is grotesque and contemptible because it 

makes religion subordinate to political ambition. 

When Herod 6. \came(v. 6). The celebra- 
tion of the king’s birthday, especially in such a 
manner, was an yastengr to Gentile custom and 
culture. Oriental feeling disapproves of the celebra- 
tion of birthdays, and deprecates all rejoicings in 
the family and in the nation that do not take the 
form of thanksgiving to God. Festival days in the 
East are usually religious commemorations, and when 
this condition has Toon satisfied, festivity, mutual 
visiting, and holiday recreations can be indulged 
in to the heart’s content. 

He promised with an oath (v.7). The most 
familiar form of adjuration now in use is that which 
frequently occurs in the Old Testament, ‘‘As the 
Lord liveth.” Orientals often bind themselves in 
this way to carry out an undertaking, like the young 
men in Jerusalem who wished’to assassinate Paul, 
the oath or vow involving certain penalties to ‘be in- 
one who may withdraw ‘from the 
contract. -It-binds those who would remain faithful 
without it, while the others can generally find ‘some 
technical means of e e Ming 

Give me here on a platter the head of John the 
Baptist (vy. 8). Many such platters or trays would 
be visible around her, covered with the dainties of the 
perhaps there is an audacious and unfeel- 
ing jest implied that the prophet’s head on one of 
the platters would be her share of the banquet ! 


+ 4 
Persecution’s Encouragement 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


toa antagonism of some men is a greater compli- 
ment than their favor. When wrong-doers 
begin to fight the servants of God it is a sure 
sign that the gospel is making progress. In Turkey, 
so long as no one is converted by the preaching of 
the missionaries, the Muhammadan mullahs leave 
them alone, but let a Moslem be converted and begin 
to preach Christ and immediately there is a riot and 
an outcry against the Christians. 

The great persecution in Madagascar, under Queen 
Ranavalona, was started by the se of a 
native Christian who denounced the cruelty and 
vices of the queen. The man and his followers were 
summoned to the — and, after a short imprison- 
ment, were put to eath. Because she heard that 
other Christians had spoken disrespectfully of idols 
as ‘‘senseless logs of wood,” Ranavalona decided to 
put an end to Christianity, if it cost the life of every 
Christian in the island. Then followed wholesale 
massacres; Christians were speared to death, hurled 
from precipices, or burjed alive. But, like Herod, 
Ranavalona could not destroy her guilt by'silencing 
her accusers, nor could she ~ an end to the prog- 
ress of Christianity by edicts and massacres. The 

ueen’s Own son was converted and at the queen’s 

eath proclaimed religious liberty and he to es- 
tablish the Christianity which his mother had sought 
to destroy. 

The history of missions is filled with the records of 
the failure of men to blot out the truth by putting to 
death those who preach it. The evil deeds of the 
murderers live and haunt them and rise up to accuse 
them, The only safety for evildoers is for them to 
mend their ways and make righteousness their rule 
of life. We need not have misgivings when we hear 
of the opposition of rulers in heathen lands or the 
martyrdom of missionaries. Like Bishop Hanning- 
ton, they can say, ‘‘Tell Mtesa that I have. pur- 
chased the road to Uganda with my life.” 

Brooktyy, N., Y.- 


t’s entrance — 


_ but a dollar looks big to that girl ! 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Gitls.—Herodias, his brother Philip's wife 
\. 3). The girl you marry makes or breaks you. Al 

oore said to me to-day, speaking of his two sons, 
‘Harry married a yas, big country girl from Lan- 
caster County, and they have saved money. My, 
But Jim married 
irl from Downingtown, and all 
she knows is how to blow it in—and now they are up 
against it.” ‘* Beauty is but skin deep, but ugliness 
goes clear to the bone,” I heard one of the philoso- 
phers on the night turn remark. Ugliness is not a 
matter of feature and complexion, but of soul. He- 
rodias was ugly because she was devilish. In my 
day Sally Dutton was the most 
countryside—and the homeliest. er nose began in 
the middle of her forehead, and forgot to stop at her 
lip. She used to say she never used powder, because 
it was nouse! But she was the girl all we fellows 
took our troubles to. She had one of those great big, 
beautiful hearts, and we all loved her, and never saw 
the plain face for the glory of her great soul. Well, 
Herodias was not of the Sally Dutton sort. She was 
more like Jim Moore's ‘‘ pretty little town girl,” and, 
alas for the mill man, the ce man, yea, even the 
‘‘old man” himself, when Herodias becomes your 
Mrs. Herod! You have sighted your finish (Prov. 
31 : 10-12, 30). 


At the Play.—/ohn said unto him, lt is not lawful 


a dapper little town 


(v. 4). Note the man, will you! As fearless with the 
rince in the as with the rabble by the river 
Matt. 3: 7). 1 know ‘‘ reformers” who can elo- 


quently ‘‘ tear out” old Pete Boozer, who gets drunk 
on gin, but who joke and dine with Rittenhouse Rich, 
who sometimes takes a little too much champagne. 
‘* What’s the use fighting Uppercrust conditions, you 
can’t change them?” John didn’t change Herodian 
conditions, Just as I write this note the criticisms of 
theatrical conditions by church people are being con- 
firmed by the way decent people of all sorts are Ro 
testing against the production of ‘‘ Salome.” he 
play’is this incident dramatized by one of the vilest 
men who ever lived, and whom England jailed for 
his vileness, But the opera goeson. A non-Chris- 
tian friend of mine, a great theater-goer, refused to 
go .see it, Said he, ‘I draw the'line at putting the 


things my best friends hold sacred into the limeligtit’. 


by the side of tights and .short .skirts, and I protest 


at this Salome business.” beter a non the Baptist was. 


the first man to protest at ‘this Salome Business.” But 
the business went on, as wickedness has always 
done, protest or no protest (2 Cor. 6:17). The point 
is in that 2 Corinthians reference,—better look it up, 


Cheap Girls.—7he daughier of Herodias danced 


& 6). As though one of Queen Alexandra’s lovely 
ughters should do a cake-walk in scant raiment at 
a *‘royal stag party” in Buckingham palace, where 
all the lords were drunk. Herodias calculated on 
novelty and a sensation. It worked. Lesson for 
girls: Isn't it all right to dance? Is it all right for 
a sweet young girl to cheapen herself? The fellow 
wants the gems he admires through the plate-glass. 
The familiar things are the despised things. éver 
forget delicate proprieties. A girl has but a single 
wall of defense, her divinity. y no word, gesture, 
dress, or act allow the least touch of base earth. 
When a young girl allows the young men to put their 
arms around her, every additional man makes her 
that much cheaper. course there is no harm in 
an old-fashioned Virginia reel, but they don’t dance 
Virginia reels at the ‘‘ grand balls.” 


Mother’s Boss.—/ustrucied of her mother (v. 8, 
Auth, Nae.) ‘* What shall I ask ?” (Mark 6: 24.) Do 
you select for your daughter that which means mis- 
ery and the ife ? all she ask heads, pocket- 
books, or hearts? Are you planning the rich and 
godless husband? Do you want a rich son-in-lay~ or 
a ge er How are you instructing your daugh- 
ter? There are thousands of girls who should be 
instructed by the gentle mother rather than by some 
rough old Mrs. Experience. We.can have our own 
opinion of Herodias and her daughter Salome, but 
one thing sure, her mother had her in hahd. And 
thrice blessed is every girl who has a masterful 
mother who is good. 


Ante-Slap -— The king was sorry (v. 9, Auth. 
Ver). The useless sorrow. The cowardice of com- 

nionship. Afraid of ‘‘ what the fellows may say.” 

r the neighbors. Or Mrs. Grundy. The weak 
man is always afraid of being counted weak. 


** Let any man let the world know that he feels 
Afraid of its bark, it will fly at his heels. 
Let fim bravely but face it, ’twill leave him alone, 
And cringe at his feet if he throw it a bone.’’ 
—Iscille. 


The time to be sorry is before you speak the word, 
grab the club, or pull the trigger. This ante-slap 
sorrow is the kind that comes when the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ gets into your life. After you write the 
mean letter it is the Spirit of God which tears it up 
by making you sorry before you send it (1 Cor. 13: 5). 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 


lar girl of all the , 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 


tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week's lesson. 


‘The important conditions governing the accept- 
ance of ma’ and toes tives calen- 
dar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Glad He Held Back.—./¢ that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city 
(Golden Text): One of the South’s leading 
business men relates the following as his own 
experience: ‘* My father was an. invalid, 
and! as his son it fell to me to manage his 
affairs. On one occasion I had more than 
the usual amount of overseeing to do, and I 
asked father, who was able to be about a 
litle, if he would do the chores around home 
that. day while I finished up my work on the 
lawer farm. He assented, but when, I re- 
turried late, tired and worn, he told me that 
he had not done what he promised to do, 
The hot words were just ready to leap out, 
but. somehow I choked them back, and said, 
** It’s all right, father, I’m not so very tired 
after all,’’. and I -started off, when father 
called me back, and laying his hand on my 
head, he said, ** George, you're the best son 
a father ever had; God bless you.’ I went 
to my tasks and performed them, When I 
returned my father could not speak to me 
—he was done with ail earthly tasks—but 
from that day to this; whenever the tempta- 
tion to anger has come, I have felt the pres- 
sure of his hand upon my head,”"— Afrs. 
Charles Brewer, Newark, N. J.°° Quoted in 
a sermon by Dr. Villers, of First Baptist 
Church, Newark, N. J. 


When the Tests Increase.— //e that 
ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city 
(Golden Text), A: young woman. left her 
home because her father was a drunkard, 
and afterward, becoming .a Christian, an- 
nounced her intention of returning and doing 
what she could to reclaim him, . ‘* But what 
will you do when he_finds fault with your 

orts to please him ?)’ some one asked her, 

Try a little harder,*’/she answered, - with’ # 


soft light in her eyes: ‘*'Vesj,But wwhen he* 
is unreasonable and) cankind  youswitk: be: 


tempted to lose your tempér and answer him 
angrily, What will you do then?’’: , ‘* Pray 


a little harder,’’ came the answer with a. 


fearless ring in her words, The discourager 
had one more arrow in his quiver. 
pose he should strike you as he did befoie, 
what would you do but leave him again ?’’ 
** Love him a little hatder,’’ said the young 
Christian steadily, Through’ love, prayer, 
and patience her father was reclaimed.— 7he 
Rev. C. H. Kilmer, Mecklenburg, N.Y. 
from The Christian Uplook. 


Boiling, But—//e that ruleth his spirit 
(Golden Text). . ‘he Quaker’s habit of calm 


sometimes deceives onlookers as to his real | 


feelings. ‘There was an. occasion on which 
Mrs. Abigail Gray’s peaceful : countenance 
aroused resentment in the heart of her niece, 
one of *‘the world’s people.’’. ** I don’t see 
how you could ‘sit there, Aunt Abigail, and 
hear that man talk, and never look as if you 
cared,’’ she said tearfully, referring to a late 
interview with an unprincipled shopkeeper ; 
‘*there I was boiling, and not even so much 
as one of your cap ruffles stirred.’’ “If thee 
could have seen far enough below the cap 
ruffles,’’ replied Mrs. Gray, sedafely, ** thee 
would have seen that Iwas boiling also, but 
without steam, my child.’”’’ We may feel 
grieved at injustices and persecutions—but it 
is our privilege to keep the spirit in perfect 
control.— Nettte Newell Annable, East Troy, 
Pa. From The Youth's Companion. The 
prise for this week is awarded to this tllus- 
tration, 


When the Lights Are Turned Out.— /or 
Herod had laid hold on John, and bound 
him, and put him in prison (v. 3). Profes- 
sor Lewis Swift, the astronomer, personali 
known to the writer, tells this incident whic 
occurred when he was in charge of: the 
Warner Observatory in Rochestet. There 
was in the city a sculptor named Mundy, who 
was nearly blind. Dr. Swift determined to 
make him see a star once more, It was win- 
ter, and magnificent Sirius, brightest of all 
the fixed stars, was shining in the south. 
Swift led Mundy into a dark alley, set up 
the instrument, trained it on Sirius, and bade 
the sculptor look. He reported that he could 
net see a thing. Observing a street-lamp 
burning at the corner of the alley, the astron- 
omer suspected that even its feeble light was 
blurring what was left of the sight of his 


| I see it 


**Sup- |. 
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friend. He ran and turned it out, then mak- 
ing his way back he adjusted his instrument 
carefully, fixed the focus, and bade Mundy 


look n. It was a thrilling moment to | Greek, o 
About a thousand years ago, Christian | 


him. who for a long time had seen little of 
earth and none of heaven ; and when a flood 
of light poured down from a far-away world, 
the eer exclaimed in rapture, ‘‘I see it! 
** It may be that God puts us in 
the darkness sometimes that we may see his 
ht up yonder.— 7he Rev. C. H. Kilmer, 
ecklenburg, N. Y. 


When No Reason Appears.— or Herod 
had laid hold on John, and bound him, and. 
put him in prison(v. 3). Payson was asked, 
when under great bodily affliction, if he could 
see any particular reason for the dispensation. 
**\No,’’ he replied, ‘* but I am as well satis- 
fied as if I could see ten thousand ; God’s 
will is the very perfection of all reason.’’— 
Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D.C. Quo- 
tation from C. H. Spurgeon. 


Climbing.— Acheaded John (v. 10), Ata 
certain place in the Alps there is a monument 
to a guide who perished wiile attem to 
ascend the mountain. The simple inscrip- 
tion.on the tomb is ** He died climbing ’’—a 
noble tribute ‘to a heroic men, He was in 
the line of duty, his face forward and up- 
ward.—C. B. Stock, Alcombe, North Dun- 
ster, Somerset, Eng, 


“ 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


Pits pieces are described with the Jessons of 
the whole year ; the fifty ster phs of these 
places cost $8.34, and if hedered at one time, a 
cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will be given 
free. The thirteen stereographs for the second 
quarter cost $2.17. : The four stereographs for 
May cost 67 cents. Less than four stereo- 
graphs in one order are 20 cents each, Stereo- 
scope, 85 cents. Express or postage is pre- 
paid: .Order from The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TIS not known for a certainty where John 
the Baptist was put to death. It has 
been pointed out that the royal feast 


might naturally have been held at the grandest, nave been chosen.”’ 


center of Herod’s gomain, the ancient city of: 
Samaria, where kings had held their court for’ 
«centuries before Herod's day. At all events, 
a tradition of ancient standing declares that 


John’s body was buried at Samaria, and the.) 


memorials of ‘his tomb are to be seen there 
even now. 

Consult. our map of parts of Judea and 
Samaria, and find the number 22 at the old 
royal city north of Jerusalem. Jf you should 








Map Pateut No. 656,569 by Underwood & Underwood, 
Pat'd in Great Britain. 
stand at the point ‘marked 22, and look 
northward over the space included between 
those two lines branching from that spot, you 
would find yourself on the roof of an old 
building on the ground of Heiod’s city. 
Directly before you is a street corner, where 
the pon le of the poor little modern village 
are likely to be passing with their camels or 
donkeys. Diagonally across the road you 
see the roofless walls of what once was a 


large stone church, At the farthest end of | 


the church rises the slender vower of a 
Moslem mosk, with a balcony encircling its 
top; and beyond this minaret you get just a 
glimpse of some low, whitewashed walls, 
and a flattish dome-shaped roof. In the dis- 
tance, beyond the whitewashed dome, there 
seem to be fields reaching away to a beauti- 
ful range of gently rounding hills ; beyond 
those hills lies the country where Jesus lived 
his boyhood days, Nazareth is only thirty 
miles ahead, 

At'the time of John’s imprisonment there 
was of course no church here‘at Samaria, 
and no Moslem mosk ; Herod had a splen- 
did palace.up on this hill, and there were 
shops and courthouses, Hebrew synagogues 
and: pagan tetnples-in ‘the town: It was ‘a 


Jit. Amen. 


center of fashionable life. The people w 
wa ese er in hoe dye Spoke 2 


soldiers who came over from were 
told that the body of John the ist lay 
buried here, and they built the great church in 
memory of him, Still later the Moslems 
drove the Christians away, and built that low, 


white dome over ‘the tomb, setting up their || -. 


own tall minaret beside it. 3 
To see for self the Crusaders’ Church 


Jesus and John knew well, on the stereo- 
graph entitled **Church of St. John, Tradi- 
tional Tomb of John the Baptist, Samaria,” 


at-a point near the northern end of the Sea 
of Galilee, not far from where the multitude 
were fed, 
| ed 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee that we are not without the record 
of brave deeds for thee. We are reminded in 
pipe hay Agron toes F many a ser- 
vant of thine in the: fai doing of duty. 
Cleanse us, we pay Ras, Som OS nt of cow- 
povemcbeelen lh pe Mm bg eee vBhcad 
consequences t t courage 
our wavering spirits, and ita we dies ge 
t- 


out against evil, dare to stand boldly-for 
eousness at any cost. In Jesus’ name we ask 


After the Lesson.—A young man sat in 
the bank president’s office, face to face with 
the president.. The bank wanted a new 
cashier. The young man wanted the posi- 
tion. In telling of his experience, he said, 
** The president looked me right in the eyes 
for about a minute—it seemed longer to me 
—and I looked straight into his eyes, without 
wavering. I was given the position; and I 
léarned afterward that if my eyes had wav- 
ered even for a second, some one else would 
How, many, .of ,us,, I 
wonder, could stand that test 2... The,soul 
speaks out through the eyes.,,. Fear, shows 


Next week we shall tell what one can see | | 











4 : OR 
'. JOHN. ‘5 

Shall yor Rag ogres free souls to do 
’ , ew 

Sa cee ee ne ee 











_one. answer in our hearts; “May God 
‘us to £eep free | 
ae 


PHILADBLPHIA. =. 

| eis Tes 

mace _ Hymas and Psalms 

** For, all the saints who from their Jabgrs rest.** 

** Itis nat.death to-dice."’ bea 

** God. is the: } of-his saints,"* 

** Revive oO Sa 

** O fora faith that will nop shrink.” 

“ Stand up, stand up for Jesus. © 

** Nearer, my. God, to thee."’ 

** I'm but a stranger here.” . 

(References in parentheses the . 4 

(aiions of the wnetrical Paalm book “ Bible Songs") 

Psalm 88 ; 1-8 (120: 1-4. 176: 1-4). - 
Psalm 37 : 11-15 {32 110-13, 77°: 1-5). 
Psalm 37 : 30-33 (51 Te 79:36). — 
Psalm 1o2 : 11-16 (144 : 6-8. 204 : 2-4). 
Psalm 138 : 3-6 (205 : 4-6. 295 : 3-5). 

; | < | 
Lesson Home-Readings : 
{Selected under the auspices of the Sunday-schoot 


brial Association, and a ved by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee) 


M.—Maitt. 14 : 1-12, The Martyrdom of John 


the Baptist. 

T.—Mark 6 : 14-29. . . Herod's Fear of John 
: pigs the Baptist, 
W.—John r:1-8. . . . The Mission of John. 
T.—John f : 19-28 . The Questioning of John. 
mate 


F:~Matt. 2 : 23-32. . The People’s Esi 
wan OME Boe OE Yohn, 
S.—Matt: rt : 7-19. Jesus’ Testimony’ to John. 





there, - Courage shines there, : And.if we 


S.—Luke 3: 1-14... . The Preaching of Jolin: 








y 








The Primary Teacher 
| By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


LEssON TEACHING.— 7he Heavenly Father 
helps his children to do right. 


-] N OUR temperance lesson we talked of 
*¢ The king and his wonderful castle ”»— 
the castle with rooms, windows, and 

doors, and many servants to do the king’s 
bidding. The castle is the wonderful body 
which God has given; the eyes ‘are the 
windows, the ears and mouth are doors, the 
heart-room, the brain-room, the air-room or 
lungs, the furnace-room or stomach, are all 
connected by little pipes; the hands and 
feet are servants to obey the king’s com- 
mands. Each child.is the king to rule his 
own body. Sometimes it is hard to rule it 
right, Just as father holds the lines back of 
little brother’s hands when he wants to 
drive so the Heavenly Father is ready to 
take hold and help us to rule or guide our- 
selves in the right way, 

Of course each castle should be kept clean 
and pure if a king is.to live there; it needs 
cled@n food and water for the stomach, clean 
air for the lungs, clean thoughts for the 
brain. Just as dust and dirt get into our 
houses, so unclean things sometimes enter 
the castle, but no king ought to let them 
stay there. One time, long ago, a, wise king 
who-was thinking about these things said, 
‘* He that rules or controls his own spirit 
[or castle] is better than a king who con- 
quers or takes a city.” 

In a country far away lived a king named 
Herod, who was rich and had a beautiful 
home. He ruled over many people, who 
obeyed his commands, but he wasn’t strong 
enough to rule himself and make’ himself do 
hy The Heavenly Father would have 

é 


ped him if he had asked. King Herod 
kept bad companions, he had bad habits, he 





brother’s wife to come and live in his palace. 
People knew that’ he did wrong, but were 
afraid to tell him because he was king, and 
could put them to death if he chose. 

But there was one brave man who was 
ready to tell even the king that his life was 
wrong.’ This brave man, dressed in plain 
clothes, used to preach to crowds gathered 
by the river Jordan. He said to them, 
** Repent, for the kingdom’of heaven is at 
hand.’’ (Some will recall John the Baptist. ) 
When he had a chance to speak to King 
Herod he told him that his life was wrong. 
The king rather liked him because he spoke 
out, and he knew that John told the truth. 
But the king’s friends didn’t like him, so 
persuaded the king to put John in prison. 
(Show the -picture.) Even in the prison 
John was happier in his heart than was King 
Herod in his palace. One time John sent 
some messengers to Jesus. He was kept in 
prison a year or more. On Herod’s birth- 
day he gave a party and served wine,- There 
was dancing, and Herod was so pléased that 
he promised to give to a beautiful youn 
woman whatever she wanted, and she naked 
that John the Baptist should be put to death. 
The king was sorry, but‘to show his power 
he kept his promise. 

He felt troubled about it afterward, and 
couldn’t get it out of his mind. He kept 
hearing of a wonderful teacher going about 
doing mighty works of healing, and preach- 
ing ‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.’’ , This man was Jesus, but Herod, 
when he heard about it, said, ** This must 

*be John the Baptist who is risen from the 
dead.”* 

We know ‘some of the mighty works of 
Jesus that Herod heard about. (Let the 
children. recall stilling the tempest, healing 
the dumb,. blind, lame, etc., besides the 
preaching and teaching.)' These mighty 
works made seer 3 friends for Jesus, though 
some were fault-finders. How many of you 





‘used to get drank, and “stole -away his 


have ‘lived like little friends of Jesus since 
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LESSON FOR MAY 22 (Matt. 14: 1-12) 


last Sunday? ++ We are ; 
we are loving eno «ia 


knew that John was 
home. 
CHICAGO, 
~ 


My Class of Girls 


AVE you ever celebrated your birth- | 
‘| day? How? W 


briefly told our 

experiences, and | told of reading of 

little thirteen-year-old Margaret Carnegie, 

who celebrated her birthday in such a beau- 

tiful way, by endowing (1 explained this 
term) a hospital bed. 

To-day we study of another birthday cele- 

bration. Whose is it? We thén discussed 
Herod’s character. , 
_ Questioning about Herodias and reading 
Luke 23 : 8-15 showed us Herod’s wicked- 
ness. Finding no fault in Jesus, vet not ac- 
quitting him demonstrated Herod’s weakness, 
Being afraid of John (Mark 6 : 20) and the 
multitude (Matt. 14:5) proved him cow- 
ardly. The feast was probably to satisfy 
Herod’s vanity, and his unhappiness was 
seen in the fact that his conscience recalled 
to him, by Jesus’ miracles, the horrible sin 
which he had committed. Then having ob- 
tained these attributes (wicked, weak, cow- 
ardly, vain, unhappy), 1 reyiewed them in 
this way ¢ Prove ‘that Herod’ was wicked, 
etc,,,and the girls gave details. 

Now. that..we were familiar with: the host, 
we: diseussed:..the feast. For: whom.:iwas it 
given? What entertainment had the guests? 
Who was the girl who danced? Here we 
spoke of Oriental dancers and their question- 
able character in general. Was this girl en- 
tirely to blame? Who had sent her?) Think 
of a mother who would send her daughter to 
dance before these men. We paused here 
to realize how much we owe to God’s giv- 
ing us good mothers, What was the result 
of the dance? What kind. of. promise was 
this? What was probably Herod’s condition 
when he made such a foolish oath? What 
did the girl do? What was her request? 
Did Herod grant it?” Why? Why didn’t 
he break it? Is it.ever right to break a 
promise? When? We impressed the prin- 
ciple that breaking a foelish promise is more 
commendable than keeping it. 

Where was John atthis time? What had 
he done? Why was Heredias so angry? 
What would have of her if Herod 
listened to John? yhadn’t she killed 
him.before? How leng had John: been in 
prison? Shall we say-** Poor John!’? The 
girls hesitated. Let us take a good leok at 
this man first, We recalled by questions 
John’s parents, his birth, his wilderness life 
and food, his heralding~and baptizing Jesus, 
and his fearless denunciation of Herod and 
Herodias. Would you say John’s life had 
been a failure? What makes a life a failure? 

Here’s a puzzle picture for you. Did you 
ever find the hidden picture in one of these 
puzzles? This is mine: In the picture is a 
weak, wicked king surrounded by flattering 
nobles, a queen satisfied because the enemy 
she feared is dead, and a girl pleased and 

roud because of her successful Gancing. 

uzzle—find a happy person. -‘‘ None there 
really happy,’’ one girhsaid, but the hidden 
picture is the one you are to find. Yes, 
Mary, in the prison had been the happiest 
man. Why? We marked and read Matthew 
5: 10. Now tell me whether I shall say, 
‘*Poor John!’? The girls were now unani- 
mous. 

Why do they call Dewey a hero?» Why 
Grant? What isaheso? Find in Proverbs 
16 : 32 God’s idea of a hero. How did 
Iierod fail in this test? How did Herodias? 
What then is needed te make a great hero? 
And we showed that true greatness and good- 
ness could not be separated. 

Titles suggested were The Imprisoned’ 


foolish 
trolling temper, being thank oh tr whe 
and doing something good on birthdays. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 
For next week the girls will write up this 
lesson ’ 


Read Matthew 14: 13-21 and Matthew 
15 : 29, 30 every day. ow do. these two 
miracles differ? Note in each case: (1) the 
number of fed; (2) the materials used, 
(3) how much remained. : 

Where did the bread and fishes come from 
in the first miracle? (John 6 : 1-15.) 

Memorize and a 6:35. Howis 
Christ the bread of life? ,Why did Jesus let 
that help? What was the result of that 

boy’s investment in the bank of the new 
| Kingdom ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
% 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


nid UR lesson to-day is about a forerun- 

ner—a man who came before an- 
other, to tell of his coming. Whom 
do you recall as filling that position?’’ It 


of John ; and the window was open, with the 
spring sunshine streaming in, and the birds 


So it took a question or two mere to get all 
interested, albeit one or two said *‘ John the 
Baptist,’’ in answer to my first question. The 
:intérest increased as I said, ‘* We’re to study 
about a man who had the courage to give up 
| his life for his conviction of duty.’’ 

We had a running fire of questions and 
answers during the reading of the lesson 
verses, making clearer, lam sure, who Herod 





was, and the reason for the hatred of John by 


studying the détails.’ 

1 think I preached ‘a little sermon to the 
| boys on this lesson, but I do not often treat 
‘the lesson ‘that 3; when I) do,’ 1 get ‘un- 
divided attention. If I lectured every Sun- 
day,.I’m sure I’d have trouble to hold their 
interest. What I told them was that there 
are times when a man must put his convic- 
tion of duty ‘above life itself ; when, indeed, 
life will be willingly laid down if necessary 
in order that a man may do his duty as he 





sees it. Not that life is cheap and to be 
thrown aside easily. It was no choice of 
| John’s to be put in prison; and losing his 
| head was anything but a pleasant way to end 
life. But—he had a message to deliver, and 
| when the right time came he delivered it to 
| the ruler-of the land himself, as well as to the 
| humblest man in the‘land. Think what it 
| meant for John, a poor man and only a 
preacher, to hurl his denunciation at Herod. 

It -looks, at first glance, as though Herod 
had the best of it; but he hadn’t, Herod’s 
name is remembered only for his cowardice 
or wickedness; John has been the inspira- 
tion of countless thousands of lives through 
the centuries. Here’s a selection froma 
poem I want you to learn: 


“Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever 
on the throne,— 
But that scaffold sways the future, and, behind 
the dim unknown, 


watch above his own.” 


I had. the boys repeat this until it was 
fairly well memorized, and then asked them 
to find out during the week who wrote the 
lines. I explained to them its application to 
the truth I had been teaching. 

Here we talked over the question, Can 
you think of any other men who have died 
for their convictions? Of course they could ; 
soldiers of many wars, missionaries, and 
many others. And as efoquently as I could 
I pictured the grandeur of being ready to 
stand by conviction at whatever cost. Most 
of us will not need to yield up our lives in 
doing our duty ; sometimes it will be even 
harder than that—to go right on living, when 
death would be a welcome release. 

After all, the question of what happens to 
us doesn’t count, if we stand for what we 
conscientiously believe to be right. Then I 
read the boys some other verses which I 
have often read to boys, and always with 
their keenest interest : 


( Continued on next page. second column) 





was not a very adroit question with which to |. 
transport these active boys backward over |: 
nineteen centuries, and get them to thinking |. 


were calling, and the trees were budding! |, 


|. Herodias. Not very much time was taken in 


Standeth God within the shadow, keeping. 





appetite suggests 
something good— 
when health dictates 
something nourish- 
ing — when bodily 
strength demands 
something sustaining 
— in short, when 
you're hungry. 


Uneeda 
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Make World’s Sunday School Day 
(May 22) an Everybody Present Sunday 


You can stir the whole school to an interést in this idea, by mailing to every 
member: the beautiful three-color post-card, ‘‘ The Tw: 

Crusaders,”’—a group of children of many nations clad in their national 
costumes and bearing flags and banners. There is foom on the reverse of the card 
to print your ‘‘ Everybody Present Call.’’ The group is to be reproduced on the 
platform during the convention. Price of the post-card, 2 cents each, 5 cents 
Sor §, 20 cents a dozen, $1.50 a hundred. 


Mr. Gara likes “The Twentieth Century 
Sunday Schoo! Crusaders”’ post-card. You will. 

* Your postal card,”’ writes Mr. Gara, superintendent of the Princeton 
he sy enon Sunday-school, Philadelphia, ‘‘is certainly something 
out of the ordinary, and only such a production, however, couid be 
executed from an office requiring the high standards of The Sunday 
School Times. By all means send us seven hundred, enough for 
our school; and accept my congratulations on the unique and 
most pleasing postal a ante xo And be sure to send us ome: . 
of the large pictures for framing, for our Sunday-school room.’* 


Secure Large Copies of 
“The Twentieth Century 
Sunday School Crusaders ”’ 


for framing (about 17x24 inches), to hang in the class room, the school, and the 
home. It is distinctively a picture with a message. The bright faces of the 
children, the fluttering flags, the world-map in the background, the many-colored 
costumes, the hopeful, buoyant atmosphere of the whofe vigorous, youthful group 
stirs the spirit of missionary conquest even in the dullest sovl. f 

No one can measure the influence of such a picture in its appeal from the 
children of many lands to the children and grown folks in your Sunday-school. 
The picture is reproduced on heavy enameled paper, and is mailed, securely 
packed in a strong tube, at 50 cents a copy. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times COMPANY, 1031 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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_ Kntered at the Post-office at gaan ¢ 
second-class matter. 


Subscription Rates 


The School Times is pe 
weekly at the following rates, for either.old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 
75 ct Five or more copies, either to 

cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$1.00 One copy, or any number of 
copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

r year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

‘Yo Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1.and $1,50 respect- 
ively, for yearly ee ba 

ne free co 
Free Copies jicnai wilt be slowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
975 cent rate, 

The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become $2.00 and $1.50 respectively for 
yearly subscriptions, For Great Britain the 
above rates become 9 shillings and 8 shillings 
respectively. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper to 
= ull the teachers of a school toexamine tt, wl 

be sent free upon application. 

Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rev. F..B. Meyer's 


Devotional Studies 
in the International 


Sunday-School 
“Lessons: 


Appear each month in the 


Record of Christian Work 
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East Northfield, Massachusetts 





Send for a tree sample ¢ copy 
istry. Large faculty and library. 
aa resident. Upen to college gradu- 
> best échoolin the world cu 


HARTFORD ‘University. methed of specialization 
THEOLOGICAL 
Shc of al Senomfaations SEMINARY 





with practical training for the min- 
Graduate fellowships. both foreign 
Address Dean M.W, JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 
FREE book and special ra 
tural 
re 


tae. 809 Pet. Mitwaukee, Wis) 





BLAIR ACADEMY severe; 


6grd year. Prepares forany American pI a Rone 
100 acres. Thorough equipment; liberal endowment 
justifies low rate of $350. oe September seb. 

HN C. SHARPE, AB, Principal, P. O. Box 


SHAW FURNITURE C0. 





SUCCESSORS TO 
A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 
MAKEKS OF 
Church Chairs, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, 
Lecterns, Fonts, Etc. 
81 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue on request. 
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You enjoy the comfortable | 
privilege of shopping at your 


home desk when you make 
use of the facilities offered by 


: | 
advertisers..in..these..columas..| 


THE! SUNDAY. SCHOOL TIMES 


\"( Continugd from precting page) 
How Did You Die? 


“ Did yon saath, that trouble that came your 


With a regolute heart and.cheerful, 
_ Or hide your face from ey *y day 
acrayen soul and fearful 
Oh, 2 ouble® fo, ora roubles a ounce, 


And. nto the at What You've burt that 


BE. «Bag F you take it. 


* You —— toearth? Well, well, what's 


It Se sty fo fall Ii down flat, 
But to lie t e. ' 
The harder you're thrown, why, the higher 
4 you bounce ; 
Be d of your blackened ey 
It isn't the fact that you're licked t ‘hat counts ; 
It's how did you fight—and why ? 


** And though you be done to the death, what 
then? , 


pee tag could, 
™ gonclased Ange y oe ea ae: 

y, the C will call it good. - 
POE Se HE: 8 SAN SE SEROLTLP 


» bounce 
And whether he’s slow or spry, “ 
It isn’t the fact that you're dead that counts, 
But only how did you die?” 


men Work on Next Week's Lesson 
. Compare the two incidents of feeding 
thie’ multitudes, and see in what 
“i similar, and in ‘eon differ. 
the account in John 6: 1-14 and 
see what new facts you can find there which 
are not told by Matthew. 3. What did the 
disciples propose to do in the first instance 
mentioned ?. ‘How did Jesus meet their pro- 
posal? 4. What did Jesus do in reves in- 
stance just before he distributed the food? 
5. What evidences of the power of Jesus 





caused the multitudes to wonder ? (15 3%) 
Detnorr, MIcH. 








= Adult Bible viveadl acm a K. Senders, D.D. 


The ¢ Conjecture of Herod That eid’ Was John the Baptist Restored to Life 


(Matt. a 


ConpDucTine-THE Cass SESSION. 


HE lesson which we take up is teteeibiinel 
in Matthew’s characteristic way by ani 
indefinite rase, ‘‘at that season. 

The other Gos 
7, connect, the interest of Ilerod * 


s, Mark 6 : 14 and Lukeg: 
—_ with 
the successful mission of the Twelve (Matt. 
11:1). Incidentally this shows that the 
Twelve, going two by two, covered thor- 
oughly a wide territory 
The connection .in' Matthew’s Gospel is 
less apparent.. Perhaps Bruce’s suggestion 
is the best one. He thinks that Herod’s 
Pong régarding Jesus is one more example 
the numberless current misapprehensions 
under which the contemporaries of Jesus 
labored, Herod's mis was. pot unnatu- 
ral, viewed from the knowledge of that day. 
What had he probably heard concerhing 


Jesus, and the disciples? . What would, be, 


most quickly rumored regarding them ? 


Doubtless the’ miraculous healings and the 


great throngs attracted to their presence 
would be prominently mentioned. 

With whom did Herod identify Jesus? Is 
it strange that he should not have heard of 
Jesus personally? Men whose thoughts are 
continually given to ambitions and passions 
in the days when no daily paper was issued 
might well have been long delayed in hear- 
ing about a popular preacher. 

What.do we know about this Herod, 
called Antipas? How was he related to the 
Herod the Great of chapter two? Was he 
a true Chip of thé old block ? 

So much depends in this lesson upon the 
setting.that thé teaclier should arrange for 
several -brief -papers,; prepared in advance, 
concerning Herod Antipas and the others 
who figure in the narrative or are implied 
by it. 

* Herod the Great and his family. How 
many children had he, and what other sons 
than Antipas were occupying thrones ? 

2. Herod Antipas and his deminions. 
How extensive a territory did he rule over? 
How far did Jesus have to go (v. 13) to get 
out of his jurisdiction ? 

3. His consort, Herodias. How was she 
related to Herod Antipas, and why did John 
ebject to their sharing the throne together ? 
Why did: she cherish so vindictive a feeling 
toward John ? 

4. Herod Antipas himself. With regard 
to him notice the sketch by Professor Stalker 
on another page of this issue of the Times. 
He was superstitious, cruel, clever. Jesus 
gave him once an apt name (Luke 13 : 32). 

Herod’s relations with John be Baptist. 
What had led him to throw jobn into prison, 
and why had he not. put him to death at 
once? Some one has called him ‘ta man 
with a hunted conscience.’? He had the 
Baptist on the brain. His theory was “* be- 
gotten of remorse.’’ 

‘*These powers work in him’’ (v.° 2). 
Could there be any better incidental testi- 
mony to the wondefful experiences which 


| were taking place publicly? They could not 


be ignored, nor can we, in trying to account 


| for the incidents of’ the age, brush them 
| aside. 


The .miracles are a stubborn fact, 
John had squarely denounced the union of 
Herod and Herodias. . He did not -preventit 





I-12). 


by his action; and he spent his last year. of 
life ina dungeon, unable to preach or serve 
the people, in consequence of his boldness. 

Was his action of no avail? Would it have 
been better for him to keep still and go.on 
doing his public work? . Public leaders have 
his temptation frequently. 

What protected the Baptist PH speedy 
execution ?. Not political considerations, ap- 
parently, According to Mark 6 : 20 Herod, 
had a great respect. for John; according to 
Matthew 14: 5 he feared the people, who 
loved John. Moral and spiritual strength, 
acquired by highmindedness, by fearlessness, 
by uprightness, is a tremendous power at all 
times, It is. the kind.of power which is 
really most feared by wicked men, +: >: : 

How did Herod open the way ‘for, John’s 
execution 2? Mark 6 : 22, 23 gives | the details 
of his boastful promise... A ais did he. feel, 
bound to: comply, with leek. request ? 


Was such an oathias he <gave binding. in, 


reality? Which is better in case of a rash 
and foolish promise—to keep it or break it ? 

The close of John’s career was tragic, but 
a greater tragedy lay in the fact that it had 
really closed far earlier. John was ‘‘a step- 
ping-stone to higher things.’’ His disciples 
were merged into the Christian church or 
maintained (Acts 19 : I-7) an attitude of ig- 
norant friendliness, 

But did he die a ‘* beaten man’’? What 
was the estimate that Jesus put upon John? 
Could John have felt that he had achieved 
the work which he was born to do? Even 
though his testimony was -unavailing it. con- 
tinues-as a contribution to the moral force of 
the world (Miller). 


Books THAT MAY BE USED. 


Professor Stalker’s trenchant volume of 
some years ago, ** The Two Johns,” is full 
of helpful hints regarding the place and 
power of John the a Plummer’s 
notes in the ‘* Exegetical Commentary on 
Matthew,’’ pages 200-203; Horton’s in the 
** Devotional Commentary,’’ and Bruce’s in 
the ‘*‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament,’’ are 
helpful as ever. 
with Matthew,’’ 156-162. 


DaILy HoME WorK ON THE NEXT LESSON. 


Lesson for May 29: Matt. 14: 13-27; 
15 : 29-39. , 
Monday. — Read Matthew 14 : 13-21. 


How impossible it was: for Jesus to ignore 
any one in need! 
Tuesday.—Read Matthew 15 : 29-39. 
how many particulars did this episode differ 
from the last read ? 
Wednesday.— Read 1 Kings 17 : 8-16, 
which relates how three were miraculously 
fed during a famine. 
Thursday. — Read 1 Kings 17: 1-6; 2 
Kings 4 : 42-47. How two prophets were 
given food at time of need. 
Friday. — Read Exodus 16: 1-4, 13-18, 
whith describes the manna which helped to 
support the Israelites in the wilderness. 
«—Read John 6 ; 22-35, . which 
gives Jesus* own-interpretation of the miracle. 
«—Read Matthew tq: 1-12. The 

gifts of God are ‘abundant and satisfying. 
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CELLULOID BUTTONS 
20 cents a dozen, or $1.50 a 100, postpaid. 


Send Five Cents for a Complete 
incladlag Invitation Pest Cards, Catalogue, ete 











Miller’s ‘‘ Devotional Hours | 


| Price le 
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Phiipdewn. fin, Wither n — 


Avenue. 
Chicago, 8 Wabash Avenue. 
. Louis, 505 North Seventh Street. 
San Francisco, 400 Sutter Street. 
Nashville, 415 Church Street. 
ittsbu Fulton Gulldiog. 
‘Cincinnati, 420 Elm Stree 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 








iN VE pure Sh Semplee of the 
WOODLANI Ways s.} three for ro 
THe cents in stamps... 
hese are betier ty bri ay than ever. 
areantiod has been ‘weords: me de 
until you have seen these. +) t),@rH5 : 73 
‘st. 
HALL-MACK C0. New'vor ort iY vk asst 
i ty at gn . 


prs gg ae ND OF SeAUTY y 6 Samples of or or 


9. 
dis crore’ to either address and secure 
ali 5 “a the services in this advertisement.. Be sute‘to 


see all, 
Ph iladelphia Pa. 1618-20 Arch St. 


Adam Geibel Music Co. New ¥ w York, Nu. 3 2. Lind St. 
Children’s Day Sunday School Music 


A sample of each of qur Three New Children’s 
pa Services by Lorenz, Wilson and Holton, sample 
es of our New Cantata; sample ges 
special offers of our New Sunday School x 
Book. ** United Praise,”’ and our catalogue (mu- 
sically illustrated) of sacred music for Children’s Day 
and-general use, sent when 5 cents accompanies the 
rege and The Sunday School Times is mentioned. 
idren’s Day Treasury No. 20, 32 pages of 
recitation and exercises chiefly for primary and inter- 
mediate scholars, 15 cents. 


150 Sth Ave., New York LORENZ PUB. CO. Daytoa, 0. 


NEW SERVICES 


BEAUTY AND. AIsE - Harold L Lowde 
JUNE GLADNE oR SE, by . Har serena 


Positively the best published, "Sen th them be- 
fore making a selection, Send §c, for the two. 


JOHN J. HOOP CoO. 
1024 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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oe eae ee ose 


Ba & G1 Bigs Madison ot 


HALLOWED.sr™ 


By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
OVER 1,000 CHURCHES USING IT 
256 Pages, foo New Songs, Responsive Readings 
$25 per 100, not 35 cents per copy by mail 


Returnable samples mailed to “ earnest inguirers.”” 














Music for thesun- 
Eras 








| THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 





CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE 
HE F Ast. a hy paoe se by I. H. Meredith. 
*HatL DAY, by various composers. 


Full a Paty 
THE BUSY BEES a short cantata-service by Lizzie 
De Armond and Charles C. Ackley 
Complete samples af the three 


Tullar- Meredith 150 Fifth 


nt for ¥0 “eer 
XK ve., New_York 


57 Washington St: "eh iiees 




















LESSON -FOR MAY 22 (Matt. 14 : 1-22) 








_“Nutsy” 
By Lillian Kennedy Wyman 


‘¢ (YRANDPA! grandpa!” called Don- 
G ald, into the house one 
ry i ng last fall, «‘ What do 
you think ! All those walnuts I yes- 
terday and in the . 
are . you put them an else?’ 
Nee 1 deat ecew er, 
putting on his overcoat to town, 
** 1 saw the basketful last Look 
around and *ll find them.’’. 


Donald eect ake heatea for those lost 
nuts, but not a single one did he find. 

Monday morning, before the washwoman 
came, mother went into the woodshed to get 
down the washboiler, which was 
on a high nail. A moment later Do 
heard his mother call him, and came running. 
He climbed up and looked where she point 
There in the boiler were his lost nuts,—at 
least a quarter Of a bushel! 
° Mother pointed to the rafters at the other 
end of the shed. There sat a little red squir- 
rel, his tail erect, ‘his little feet spread wide, 


holdi 
one side and then on another, while he chat- 
tered and scolded at the giants who had found 


his winter supplies. : 
he did it? asked Don- 


‘« Do you suppose 
ald. 

«1 don’t doubt it,’’ laughed mother, as she 
carefully lifted the boiler down and emptied 
the nuts into the basket. ‘‘It was too good 
a chance for him to lose.’’ 

‘“« He must have worked pretty hard,’’ said 
Donald, ‘‘to carry such a lot of nuts so 
quickly... Did he put them: all 
cheeks ?”’ , 

‘They are the only packets - squirrels 
have,’’ answered mother; =) ft 

When grandpa camé home..that evening, 
he was told all about it, 24) Hy yrmu voy itu 

 Weanl,-well,”. he Jaugbed, “I think, I’ll 
have to-see if I'can make that squirrel a- house, 
and. then:perhaps he will liv¢ here in'the wood- 
shed.” | EERE TE Se pa 

Next day grandpa took a wooden box and 
put a layer of sawdust on the bottom. -Then 
he laid some boardsiover that, making a little 
floor. 

Next he nailed a partition in the box, and 
half filled the smaller part with fallen leaves. 


‘“Nutsy’s bedroom,’’ explained grandpa. | 


In the other section he scattered.a handful of 
dried pumpkin-seeds. 

‘‘The dining-room, I know!’’ exclaimed 
the delighted Donald. 

‘* Ves,” said grandpa, ‘‘ Now I’m going to 
make him a front door.’’? And he cut a hole 
in one. end just about big enough for a fat 
little squirrel to squeeze through. 

‘*Now for the roof,’’ said he, nailing on 
the lid of the box. Then grandpa solemnly 
tacked a card above Nutsy’s front door, It 
read: 





FURNISHED ROOM TO LET 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMAN 











But would you believe it? Although dain- 
ties were scattered along the high pathway 
that led to the ‘‘ Furnished Rooms,’’ Nutsy 
would not live there. »Heliked his own cosy, 
hidden nook better. 

As the days grew colder, and nothing 
seemed left for Nutsy outdoors, Grandpa 
hung ears of corn on the now leafless walnut- 
tree, and now and then acan filled with pump- 
kin-seeds, Nutsy would come, and, with a 
whisk of his bushy tail and a cock of his bright 
little head, settle himself to the enjoyment of 
the feast. 

Although the children tried to coax him to 
eat from their hands, and laid out tempting 
trails of peanuts and popcorn from the tree to 
porch, he would never be tamed. He ac- 
cepted all bounty as his just due, but gave no 
favors except his own bright, cheery, frisky 
little presence. 


a choice pumpkin-seed er two on the door- 
sili, but as for staying in a strange house over 
night—no, indeed! 

One day in the late spring, when the wood- 
pile in the shed was almost gone, grandpa 


tight, and his head cocked first on% 


THE SUNDAY 


some old boards in a well-she 
corner the cosiest of little , 








NEW YorK.—I want to learn about societies 
that are good for intermediate girls and boys. 
Can you help me ?—G. L. 

Send to your state or provincial general 
secretary for the Internat Intermediate 
leaflet. It gives a long list of organizations 
of this sort, particularly ada to these 
ages. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—I have a class of girls 
about twelve years of which I wish to or- 
ganize into a ctub, with one or two week-day 


meetings a month, pag oan Ye Haan 
suggestions as to name, organiza . 
also advise whether I ought to have a defi- 


nite purpose for the week-day meeti such as 
audios aad , or whether they had ‘better be 
simply meetings, giving the girls a better 
opportunity to get acquainted with each other 
and the teacher? Also please advise where I 
= — bearing on the subject.— 


Write to the office of the International 
Sunday School Association, 805 Hartford 
Building, i , for their Intermediate 
leaflet, which tells about the conducting of 
classes of the age of yours. Also send to 
the same place for the leaflet on Organized 
Sunday-school Classes, and you will get 
many good pointers from that. Ask at the 
same time for the two missionary leaflets 
published by that Association, and you will 








in his} 





get valuable help concerning the missionary 
| sidé of your work, together with a choice 
list of missionary books that will help-you. 





| XENIA, OH1I0.—I would like to know where 
| I can get intoemation saeesiae the 
| courses for Sunday-sc teac I would 
like to follow such a course and 
ssible preparation for, Sunday-school work 
n view. o vst future. work. Just at present I 
have the problemeof teaching a Sunday-school 
class of fifty girls, fifteen of whom’ tange from 
six to nite yeats in age, ‘and the rést from ‘that 
age to seventeen years. How to interest all at 
the same time is certainly a problem. If there 
is anything of value in the normal courses of- 
fered I want to. know about it.—M. E. B. 

By all means divide your class. There 
| should be three classes made of this, if not 
|more. Those from six to nine should be 
| together, likewise those from nine to twelve, 
and then. the older ones should be in a class 
| by themselves. The method of teaching is 

wholly different in these departments, and 
| better results will be secured if you can 
| possibly find suitable teachers for the other 
two classes which you do not teach yourself. 
Write to Dr. Joseph Clark, General Sec- 
| retary of the Ohio Sunday School Associa- 
| tion, Columbus, Ohio, for leaflets on teacher- 
| training. No doubt there is work of that 
| kind going on in your own county. 








WINIGAN, MoO.—I have a class of boys in 
Sunday-school for the 

adventure, and chivalry. I would like to beat 
| the Devil in this, and satisfy their hunger with 
| good clean material. I want a book, the life 
| of some missionary, the one fullest of peril and 
| adventure. We want to make a thorough study 
| of that book, and we want the best one first. 
Will you please select, or have some competent 


| person to select, just such a book for us?— 


TR M 


The ‘* woods are full’? of just such books 
| as you are seeking. Suppose, for the first 
one, you try **Uganda’s White Man of 
| Work.’? This will cost fifty cents, It is 
thrilling. Perhaps the greatest book answer- 
| ing the description you give is the story of 
| John G. Paton ($1). Boys who love the 
| heroic will fall over themselves to read this 





book, after they once get a taste of it. The 


| heroic adventures and hairbreadth..¢ 
and great achievements of these wonderful 
men are enough to thrill the blood of any 
boy as he reads, 

Other books that will be found interesting 
are the following: ‘*Life of Mackay of 


| Uganda,’’ ‘‘ Three Boys in the Great Lone 
Once or twice he had eaten the corn scat- | 
tered on his dining-room floor, or picked up | 


Land,’’ *‘ Two Heroes of Cathay,’’ ‘* By 
Canoe and Dog Train.’’ Send to the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, 805 


People’s Missionary Movement, 156 - Fifth 
Avenue, New York; and ask for a sample of 





Missionary Leaflet, No. 2, 


tthe very best}. | 


Hartford Building, Chicago, or to the Young }. 


duty 1440 minutes every day. 
So is the telephone exc e; 
so are the toll lines which rad- 
iate through the nelquocrine 
communities;.so are the 
distance lines which conn 
you with far-away cities and 
other radiating systems: 


The whole Bell System is on 
duty 1440 minutes a day—and 
if any of these minutes are not 
used, their earning power is 
irrevocably lost. 


Fire: — the telephone 
is not always working—but it: 
is always on _— and always 
costing money. But you wou 
not be satisfied with the fire 
department if your burning 
house had to take its turn; nor 
with the police force if you 
had to wait in line to receive 
protection. 


ks. the: Police Force or the 
e 





The Always-on-Duty 
Telephone 


Your Bell Telephone is on 


You want service at once. 
That is exactly what the Bell 
System endeavors to give you 
—immediate attention, instan- 
taneous service. Itstrives to be 
always. ready to receive your 
call at any point, and connect 
you with any other point— 
without postponement or 
delay. ~ 


It would be much = if 
telephone customers would be 
content to stand’in line, or if 


thei Porampalcagons could be 
pee upto bé sent during slack 
ours; or. if the demand was so 
distributed as to‘keep the whole 
system comfortably busy for 
1440 consecutive minutes a 
day. 
But the public needs imme- 
diate and universal service and 


the Bell System meets the 
public’s requirements. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES d 











25 cents per dozen. 


By Professor M. B. Riddle. 


covers, 25 cents. 








Mastering the Gospel of Matthew 


By Professor Richard G. Moulton, A 12-page pamphlet giving the /dea 
po ¢ that Gospel and the Plax of the book, ‘' divided into those sections or 
parts which will most clearly bring out the distinctive idea.”’ 


How to Make the Most 
of the Year in Matthew 


Professor F. K. Sanders’ bookiet tells how to study Matthew's Gospel, 
gives an analysis of it on the basis of the International Lessons for the 
year, and names a carefully selected list of books for further study. 
cents ; $1.00 per dozen ; $2.00 for 25 ; $3.50 for 50 copies. 


A Chart of Christ’s. Journeyings 


By C. E. Arnold, A.M. On map. paper, 9% x19 inches, folded within 
stiff covérs, 3% x6% inches. Four clear outline journey ma 
the various periods of Jesus’ ministry, with the events, and the location 
of the Scripture passages in parallel columns. 0 cents. 


Outline Harmony of the Gospels 


An eight-page pamphlet printed on fine 
paper, showing the events of the Gospel story, places and dates and loca- 
tion in each Gospel, in parallel columns. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 cents ; 
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The Young People’s 
. Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E, Speer 








Sunday, May 22, 1910... ‘ 
What is it to be a Christian? (Acts 


26 : 24-29. Union meeting 
, with the Juniors), 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
‘Mon.—'f follow Christ (Matt: 10 : 37-42). 
‘TukS.—To die to sin (Rom. 6: 1-7 ; 12-14). 
WED.—To live like Jesus (Phil. 1 : ar). 
THURS,—'lo walk in the Spirit (Eph. 4: 1- 


6). 
Fri.—To apes Citizens (Rom. 13: om 
SAT.—To fulfil common dutiés (Tit. 2 ; 1-9). 














Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

her. If a. housewife wants the 
octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all sh 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead o: 
her, If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


and easily keep every thing clean. 
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it Slugs Hard 


Coffee a Sure and Powerful Bruiser 





‘*Let your coffee slave be denied his 
cup atits appointed time! Headache— | 
sick stomach—fatigue like unto death. | 
I know it all in myself, and have seen it 
in others. . Strange that. thinking, rea- | 
soning beings will persist in its use,” 
pr a Topeka, Kansas, man. 

e says further that he did not begin | 
drit.king coffee until after he was twenty | 
years old, and that slowly ‘it began to | 
poison him, and affect his hearing | 
through his nervous system, 

** Finally I quit coffee and the con- | 
ditions slowly, lsappeareds but oe cold | 
moruing the smell of ne | wife's catiee | 
was too much for me, and I took a cup. 
Soon I was drinking my regular allow- 
ance, tearing down brain and nerves by 
the daily dose of the nefarious concoction. 

*‘Later, I found my breath coming 
hard and frequent fits of nausea, and 
then I was taken down with bilious fever, 

‘* Common sensecame to me, and I quit 
coffee for good and went back to Postum. | 
I at once began to gain, and have -had 
no returns, of my. bilious. symptoms, | 
headache, dizziness, or vertigo. 

| 
| 





‘**T now. have health, bright thoughts, 
and added weight, where before there 
was invalidism, the blues, and a skele- 
ton-like- condition of the body, __. 

‘*My. brother quit coffee - because of | 
its effect on his health, and now uses 
Postum. “He could not stand the nerv- 
ous strain while using coffee, but keeps | 
well on Postum. 

‘*Miss F., I know personally, was in- 
capable of doing a day's work while she | 
was using coffee. She quit, it and took | 
up Postum, and is now well and has 
perfectly steady nerves.” 

Read the little book ‘‘The_ Road ‘to| 
Weliville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Réason.” | 

Ever read the above létter? A new | 
one appeafs from time totime. They | 
are genuine, true, and full of human | 
interest. 


hand not.a-mese+ : 
~ | Without development, 


iin Lent,-into a church in Boston. «The 


Mention other signs of the true Christian. 
Tell of Christians that have impressed you, 
How may ws obtain this ideal ? 


HAT. is. it to be a Christian ?. To fol- | 

low Christ is to be a Christian. For. 

a child this does not involve as much 

as fora man, And yet it dees involve just 
as much. For each must give pig bigs 
to Christ and do all the will of Christ for } 
each, But Christ cannot be content with the | 
same return from each. The child cannot | 
understand as much as the man, and while } 
the spirit of trust will be there, there cannot } 
be the same reasoned faith. But it is absurd |} 
to say that the man is enough of a Christian | 
if he has the spirit of trust without any 
thoughts about Christ and God such as the 
man thinks about any other interest of his 
life. We are to love God with all our minds. 
That means that our minds are to be used to 
know God and to understand the grace of 
God in the gospel of his Son, Following 
Christ means that. we love him, whether 
young or old, but also that as’ we grow in 
strength and understanding, Christ will grow | 
in his grasp upon, ,our -jives., Christian: dig- f 
cipleship, in other words, is a living thing, 


Christians are to grow 
ph, pea aiid in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, ‘To follow Christ 
means this as well as simple, childish trust. 


The childlike trust and love are the essence 
of it, . But back of this, when we realize 
what it means, and analyze the full experience 
of it, we find four things : 

1, Repentance and forgiveness’ of | sin, 
The child does not understand this, but all 
Christians who have lived some life under- 
stand. Sin is areality. It is the term by 
which we describe our unlikéness to God, 
the evil we do which Ged does not do, and 
the good we fail to dowhichGoed.do¢es, Our 
own hearts condemn us, and if they do not, 
that is'‘our worst cOndemnation. To realize 
our moral imperfectness and to feel a godly 
sorrow for it, and-to take, by simple faith, 
the forgiveness which God offers in Christ-— 
that is One of the great elements in a‘realized 
‘Christian life: : . 

2. The knowledge of God. To be a 
Christian is not merely to be sorry for our 
moral imperfection and to desire to do bet- 
ter. It is a personal fellowship with God. 
Indeed, it is only by this acquaintance with 
God that we can measure our sin. ~Feor sin 
is our divergence from hiat.| If we, had not 
known him.we had not known sin. The 
very sense of sin is-his fatherly voicé whisper- 
ing in our hearts. “And to be a Christian 
is to know that he is as we see him in Christ, 
—the perfect character and our Fether. 





3. The acceptance of Jesus’ revelation of }) 


man as well as of God. ‘We fird God in 
him, but we also see God’s will for ourselves. 


What Jesus was is\whet.God would have us }; 


be. . Does our conception of Christianity. in- 
clude. this? _‘**He that saith he abideth in 
him ought himself also to walk even as he 
walked.”’ 

4. But Christianity is more,than forgiveness 
and reveiation. It is the power of God in 
Christ working in us to make Grd known in 
us and through us. Captain Mahan has ex- 
pressed it.in his account of his own conver- 
sion : 

**T happened,’ he said, ‘*éne week-day 


preacher—I have never known his name— 
interested me. throughout; but one phrase 
only has remained: ‘Thou shalt call his 





(Lesson for MaY 22:) /.\MAY 7, 1910 















































thus 
him and gave himself for him.’’ 
< 
:' What a at thing it is that we'can all be 
Christians if we will ! 


_ What a marvel that any one will not ! 














YOUR NAME 
: Ou our Valuable Sample Outfit 
of this va minute, Let me start you in 
@ profitable business. You do not one 
cent of capital. Expe: unnecessary. Big: 
rofits. Will give you credit if necessary, 
F. Néw plan, goods shipped 
Mary Brennan, ss 





vivid ‘character study; ‘and an in- 
valuable reference ‘manual for 
a this year’s-side-light study of the 

week job to come with us. Last lessons. At booksellers, or, post- 

Ghenee Gilhere pens ers, Pid Reeder paid, from the publishers, 50 cts. 
The Sunday School . Times Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





made $1000in his spare time. Write me now 
for Free Outfit, 
Wm. H. DOTY. Treas., 124 Doty Bldg., Besten, 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF SOME OF THE DIFFERENCES 
KING JAMES VERSION 1 Gor. 13:1 AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 
t Though I speak with the tongues of | 1_If Ispeak with the tongues of men and 
men and of angels, and have not charity, of angels, but have not love, 


THE AMERICAN 22:2: 
STANDARD BIBL 


Committee 
is the same old Bible that we have always, used, but it gives the exact meaning of the 
inspired writers in the language of to-day instead of that used three hundred years ago. 
‘‘ The most perfect E: h Bible in existence.’’— 
Prof. tra, M. PR.D., LL.D. 

Be sure and ask your bookseller far the American Standard, or write for free bookiet.to 

Prices, *WOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 A East 18th Street, New York 
Sic to $20 Publishers for the American Revision Committee—Bibic Publishers for over Fifty Years _5 
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eee Special Order of Service } 
for World’s Sunday School Day, May 22 


Be sure to join the world-encircling thousands of Sunday-schools that will use 
the World’s Sunday School Executive Committee’s Special Order of Service for 
May 22, while the World’s Sunday School Convention is meeting in Washington, 
It is translated into about two hundred) languages. - It is for every school every- 
where, and contains the words of hymns, Scripture readings, responsive readings, 
and gives information about the world’s Sunday-school work, It allows ample 
time for the usual lesson-period, Price, 50 cents a hundred, postage included, 
Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs COMPANY, 1031. Walnut Street, PHILADRLPHIA,.Pa. 





name. Jesus, for..he shall sate: his, people,” 


OE tala 

















